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In this volume the author has 
chosen to record some of his 
reminiscences in order to acquaint 
the reader with the atmosphere 
and background in which he came in 
contact with Tilak and Gandhi. 
They were the two great | 
personalities of modern India so far 
as the national struggle for Swaraj 
is concerned. It was in the course of 
the nonviolent struggle that the 
author, as a soldier, came in close 
contact with Gandhi and he had 
talks with him on several 
occasions. He found the views of 
Gandhi of great interest and 
considers them significant enough to 
be conveyed to posterity. He had | 
also received some letters from - | 
Gandhi, which are included in this . 
volume, as they are important from 
the point of view of history. 

The reader is bound to find the 
contents of this book useful, 
interesting and significant as a 
personal memoir of historical 
events. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


I HAVE CALLED this small book "My Encounter with Gandhi”. I 
have used the word ‘encounter’ in a special sense of ‘meaningful 
meeting’, neither as an adversary nor as a chance visitor. In the 
course of my public career, especially as a Freedom Fighter 
under the unique leadership of Gandhi, I had occasions to meet 
him and obtain from him lessons in the spirit of trying to 
understand him, by free conversation and even, so to speak, 
pariprashnena, questioning in order to learn. 

Most of the episodes narrated here are about 40-60 years old, 
occurring between 1915 and1948. As I look around today at the 
age of 95, I see few I can call my contemporaries. This means I 
am writing mostly for the younger generation and it is not 
likely that they are familiar with: the background of the 
times of which I speak. Therefore, let me here narrate briefly 
how I met Gandhi and how he came to be my guide in the 
struggle for freedom, and to acquaint them with this Apostle of 
Truth, a fact that ought to be established in human affairs by 
ahimsa or nonviolent means alone. 

All the episodes as well as references to the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905-1906 and my contacts with Tilak are no doubt 
old by the calendar. Nevertheless, they belong to the history 
of our unique struggle for Swaraj. No doubt, the revolutionaries 
who shed their blood made unseen and unknown sacrifices. All 
honour for their bravery and heroism. Even the Mahayogi, Sri 
Aurobindo, inspired many young Bengalis and hailed violent 
action up to 1914 as being good kriya (action). Tilak pointedly 
warned the rulers that if they did not heed the warning of the 
patriotic agitators, revolutionaries with bombs were waiting 
in the wings! It was by his boldness and bravery (as of the lion, 
Kesari) that Tilak earned the title of 'Lokamanya’' from the 
people, and was hailed as the 'Father of Indian Unrest’ by the 
noted British journalist Valentine Chirol. All this we cannot 
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forget, nor should any Indian forget the events and people that 
ultimately brought freedom to India. 

It is much more imperative to remember and cherish 
Gandhi's role not merely as the architect of India's freedom but 
also as the inventor of a new weapon of resistance, 
Satyagraha, which relies entirely for its sharpening and use 
on our inner resources, our soul, the very spirit of all human 
beings. So, whatever he said to me is always fresh as well as 
relevant. When the bomb burst on Hiroshima in 1945 he 
exclaimed in prophetic anguish, "Now ahimsa—nonviolence— 
alone can save mankind!" 

Everywhere there is violence which breeds fear, breathes 
hatred and spits blood and deals death, no doubt; but if 
humanity has to have a future in its evolutionary march 
towards perfection, only ahimsa in the pursuit of Truth can 
help it succeed. 

Gandhi was and is relevant not only as a unique fighter for 
freedom but also as an upholder of justice, a spiritual seeker 
and a mystic, a yogi, and an activist of extraordinary 
proportions, in which aspects he has yet to be studied. Above 
all, his was a personality of unknown dimensions. He walked 
this earth leaving indelible footprints for mankind to follow. 


Bangalore R.R. DIWAKAR 
8 August 1989 


1. MY ENCOUNTER WITH 
GANDHI 


LET ME BEGIN with how and when Gandhi came into my life. I 
was born in 1894. My early life up to 1905-06 could be described 
as colourless, both from the point of view of love of country and 
anything that could be called philosophy of life. It was my 
good fortune that my father Ramchandra Venkatesh was not 
only a self-made man but was a robust patriot and had a strong 
desire to educate all his children. 

Though my father lived in a big village, there was no 
- English medium school there. Young Ramu made friends with 
the post-master of the village and learnt elementary English 
from him. This emboldened him to venture out of the village 
and he got himself appointed as a clerk in a Railway office on 
a salary of Rs. 15 a month. Rupees 15 in 1900 meant a fortune for 
a small family. Up to 1908, my father was posted in Belgaum 
as a goods master, and then as station master at Sangli. All 
along he saw to it that my brothers and I were properly 
educated. 

Another trait of my father was that he loved swadeshi 
including ayurveda, and subscribed to the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of Motilal Ghose and the Marathi weekly Kesari 
edited by Lokamanya Tilak. Instead of sending me to a 
government school, he sent me to a privately-run school in 
Belgaum which promised to coach students to the level of 
Standard V in three years. The Preparatory School as it was 
called was run by a man named Kunte of Ratnagiri.There it was 
that the first seeds both of love of swadeshi and motherland 
and a kind of devotional attitude to God were sown. The day 
would begin with prayer and regular recitation of the Manache 
sloka (addressed to the mind) of Samarth Ramdas, patron 
saint of Chhatrapati Shivaji. Before entering the Preparatory 
School I had already completed Standard IV in a Kannada 
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school, my mother tongue being Kannada. In addition, my 
father had engaged a coach to help me and my younger brother 
Bodha, who later took to medicine. 

All this, however, is only the background. The real 
formative influence on young minds of the period was that of 
the great Swadeshi Movement which arose as a challenge to 
the Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon. It was called the 
Vanga-Bhanga Movement. I was hardly 12 years of age then, 
yet a few of us took an active part, even picketing liquor shops 
in Belgaum. As soon as we read in the Kesari that Tilak had 
initiated picketing in Pune we started in Belgaum on our own, 
without waiting for a signal. Tilak also started in 
Maharashtra the trend of celebrating Shivaji utsava 
(festival) and Ganesh utsava which gave opportunities, 
wherever they were observed, to youngsters to participate in - 
melas, singing parties, volunteering and so on. 

The Indian National Congress Session of 1906 was held in 
Calcutta when the magic word 'swaraj' first gained currency. 
The Congress made swaraj its objective. Swadeshi, the boycott 
of British goods, the starting of national schools—all these 
were in one package. The more serious aspect of the movement 
was represented by revolutionary activities. The heroic act of 
Khudiram Bose and the name of Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 
were on the lips of all young men of the time. 

Though Lokamanya Tilak was the nearest to us in Belgaum, 
the names Lal-Bal-Pal became household words. 

A group of us students started a club and used to meet ina 
room. We would read and discuss about half-a-dozen 
newspapers, English, Kannada and Marathi and took vows to 
go swadeshi. We attended all possible meetings as volunteers 
and listeners. We attended akhadas (gymnasiums) for 
physical exercise to strengthen our muscles. Some of us even 
collected old swords and spears and other such weapons. Once 
the atmosphere gets charged with such emotions it is not 
possible to predict what forms it will assume in different 
minds. 

Among the papers and journals we also used to get Sri 
Aurobindo's Bande Mataram, and later Karmayogin. Looking 
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back I cannot claim that I fully understood his writings then. 
But I was impressed by the sweep, depth and profundity of his 
mind. I was later to become a good student of his writings, and 
something of a follower of his teachings. He was, in fact, 
prophet of the new age in the best sense of the word. 

The national rising in arms of 1857 has been called the First 
War of Independence by Savarkar, the great revolutionary and 
patriot of Maharashtra. Of course it was mercilessly 
suppressed and the whole nation was by law disarmed and 
emasculated. There were peasant risings and local revolts, 
both armed and unarmed, here and there, but they were all 
ruthlessly dealt with by the British . It was only after 68 
years, in 1905, that the agitation against the Partition of 
Bengal or the Vanga-Bhanga Movement, called the Swadeshi 
Movement, started in Bengal. It spread to the whole of India 
and served to nourish our newborn patriotism which took firm 
root and made us freedom fighters for life. 

The religious or rather the spiritual side of our lives did not 
remain barren. I have already mentioned Samarth Ramdas; 
his life and teachings came to us from our schooldays in 
Belgaum. He was not merely a spiritual figure, he was 
interested in the establishment of Maratha supremacy as 
against the rule of the Mughals. Chhatrapati Shivaji 
Maharaj looked upon Samarth Ramdas as his Guru. Then there 
were Purandaradasa, Vachanakara and many others who sang 
in Kannada the message of bhakti and dharma. 

However, there were two concrete instances of direct 
spiritual influence on my mind—the writings of Swami Rama 
Tirtha and Swami Vivekananda. I was acquainted with Rama 
Tirtha through a small Marathi book by Gunaji titled Sri 
Swami Rama Tirtha. I read and re-read all their writings and 
lectures. To mention small things with big ones, because they 
were as important, every Saturday I used to visit a Hanuman 
temple far away from my house and offer a coconut at His feet 
and took back half of it as prasad for the small family that we 
were. I was then a student of Lamington High School in Hubli 
where my father was posted. I was never a scholarly student 
nor carried away prizes. But I do remember, I absented myself 
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from school on the day that Lokamanya Tilak was sentenced in 
1908 to six years' imprisonment for sedition. Of course, our 
‘loyal’ teacher fined me and a few others who, like me, had 
absented themselves. The next day we all read the thrilling 
response of Tilak to the sentence: "In spite of the verdict of the 
jury, I maintain that I am innocent. . . . There are higher 
powers. ..." That roaring utterance of Tilak reverberated 
throughout India and took root in the minds of the younger 
generation. His famous fearless declaration 'Swaraj is my 
birthright’ became the starting point of many a jail-going 
career. 

Throughout my student life, love of motherland, hunger for 
freedom and eagerness to fight for swaraj were all growing. So 
were love of spirituality and attraction for philosophical 
writings. 

A small but significant incident may be narrated here in this 
connection. Though I was studying for the matriculation 
examination in Hubli, the examination centre was in Belgaum. 
So I went there in 1911 and stayed with my maternal uncle 
Laxmanrao. I had, of course, taken with me some textbooks to 
refresh my memory for the examination. There, in my host's 
house, I chanced to lay hands on a book called My Master by 
Swami Vivekananda, about Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of 
Dakshineshwar, Calcutta. It held me spellbound. I forgot that 
I had gone to Belgaum for an examination that I had to pass in 
order to be able to go to college. On all the three days of the 
examination, I spent every spare moment reading that book’ to 
the utter neglect of my textbooks. Such was the fascination of 
the book! Fortunately, I got through and the next year I joined 
Ferguson College at Pune, since there was no college in the 
whole of Bombay Karnataka. 

From Swami Vivekananda to Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
was but a step, from the disciple to the Guru. It was seemingly 
a contrast. The brilliant intellect of Vivekananda had, 
however, mellowed down to the lucid luminosity of the 
Vedanta at the magic touch of the smiling and simple 
profundity of the Saint of Dakshineshwar. 
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The period 1905-1910 could well be called the era of the 
Swadeshi Movement. The whole atmosphere of India hummed 
with the names of Lala Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra, and Bipin Chandra Pal of 
Bengal. In my mind, however, there was a sacred niche for Sri 
Aurobindo. The climax of the movement mellowed wth the 
deportation of Lokamanya Tilak to Mandalay in Burma for six 
years. The struggle between the moderate school of politics and 
the extremists had led to the split of the Congress at Surat in 
1907. It made Tilak and Sri Aurobindo join together and give a 
call to hot-blooded young India. But Sri Aurobindo too 
disappeared from the political scene in India in 1910 only to 
appear later as a Yogi, and editor of the Arya monthly for 
seven years, 1914-1921. An arch-revolutionary from 1906 to 
1910 believing and feeding it with spiritual inspiration and 
support, Sri Aurobindo retired from the political field at the 
adesh or call of the Divine to Pondicherry, a French possession 
on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

Lokamanya Tilak was released in 1914 and was brought to 
the Kesari office in Pune at midnight on June 16, 1914. I was 
then in Ferguson College studying for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. That very night news of Tilak's relese was flashed by 
handbills all over the city. As soon as I got the news I made up 
my mind to pay my respects to Tilak the next morning. To my 
surprise Tilak was ready after an early bath sitting on 
swinging sofa discussing some knotty philosophical point with 
a Sanskrit pandit. I bowed to him and offered him a flower. He 
enquired who I was and when I told him that I was a student 
from Karnataka studying in Ferguson College, he blessed me. I 
could see that I was the first and earliest to bow to him that 
morning! The next moment he plunged into his discussion. I then 
attended his six lectures on the Gita, emphasising that the 
basic teaching of the Gita was karmayoga, non-attached 
dedicated action in life, not away from life, nor for individual 
salvation. All action was for higher evolution of mankind. 

After graduation, my friend Madhavrao Kabboor of 
Dharwar and I visited Lokamanya Tilak with the intention of 
seeking his advice about our public career. We had already 
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decided not to enter government service. Tilak welcomed us 
warmly and said that knowledge of law was a must for a public 
career. He also said we should practice law at the Bar. He 
advised us to be financially independent and at the same time 
have free time to be active in public life. 

Therefore, though I never intended to be a lawyer, at the 
instance of Tilak I took up Law in addition to a Master of Arts 
degree. Later, though I passed the LL.B. examination, I neither 
applied for a sanad, nor practised in law courts! There were 
proceedings against me by the government and the British 
courts six or seven times but I neither defended myself nor made 
use of my legal knowledge! The gates of Indian jails were 
always wide open to welcome me. But Tilak's exhortation that 
one ought to have an independent means of living in order to 
enter public life proved true. Even today it is so. Financial — 
dependence is a deterrent to a person sworn to serve the public. 

I was invited after graduation to be a teacher by a 
privately-run educational institution in Dharwad. After one 
- year, I went to Bombay to join Law classes and also to study for 
a Master of Arts degree. I was an M.A. in 1918 and in 1918-1919 
I worked as a professor of English in the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur. 3 

Meanwhile, Gandhi had returned to India in 1915 after his 
triumphant satyagraha on behalf of the Indian population in 
South Africa. He was welcomed in India as 'Mahatma’. He 
established an ashram at Sabarmati in Ahmedabad. His 
reputation as a champion for the cause of Kheda peasants and 
those of Champaran had spread far and wide. He had lived 
up to his satyagraha reputation and was already a great force 
for public causes. I could not be immune from the general 
appreciation of his greatness and the influence he had begun to 
exercise on the public life of India of those times. 

At that time,the only great and illustrious figure in the 
public and political life of India was that of Lokamanya 
Tilak..He was the Founder-President of the Indian Home Rule 
League from 1916. He was busy taking a delegation to England 
(1918-19) and also to try his luck in British courts regarding 
libel by Valentine Chirol. It happened that I was in Bombay 
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keeping my Law terms in 1919 after having served in 
Kolhapur. I was of course in touch with the Congress leaders of 
Bombay. Dr D. D. Sathaye was one of them. 

Tilak had run short of funds for all his activities and so Dr 
Sathaye and others of Bombay decided to collect about a lakh 
of rupees to present to him as a ‘purse’. They planned to collect 
small sums as well through the sale of a coloured photograph 
of Tilak. Dr Sathaye proposed that I visit the province of Sind 
with introductory letters from him and some thousands of 
pictures of Tilak for collecting money. I was enthusiastic— 
after all, the loss of one week or so would not affect my 
attendance requirements at the law college. 

It proved to be a real adventure. I went first to Karachi, the 
premier city of Sind. Jamshed Mehta, a nationalist who later 
became Mayor of the city, lodged me with Hridaram 
Mewaram, a noted advocate. Choithram Gidwani, a leader of. 
the Congress there, then took me to three other cities in Sind— 
Hyderabad, Shikarpur and Sukkur. To my great surprise, I was 
welcome everywhere as the emissary of a great cause. Tilak's 
name and fame were a by-word for heroic and selfless devotion 
to the cause of swaraj. When people heard that he needed 
money for his campaign in the cause of Home Rule for India in 
London, they came forward with sums, small and big. Within a 
week we had collected more than Rs 30,000—the equivalent of 
three lakhs today! Choithram Gidwani, who was mainly 
instrumental in taking me from place to place and people to 
people, put the money at my disposal with a letter to Dr 
Sathaye. It was an experience as well as an experiment in my 
early life of pleading with people for a popular cause and 
making it yield a good result. 

The leaders in Bombay as well as my friends hailed my first 
venture in a land of people whom I did not know and whose 
language I could not understand. And yet it was the cause 
which was dear to the local leaders who could make my 
mission a success. The whole venture created in me a certain 
self-confidence, that I could uphold a public cause, convince 
people of my mission and discharge a function allotted to me 
with success. 
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After passing the Law examination, I worked as a professor 
of English in the Dharwad Arts College. And then came the 
great sweeping wave of nonviolent non-cooperation which was 
set in motion by the Indian National Congress under the 
‘leadership of Mahatma Gandhi in December 1920. It was at 
the Congress Session of Nagpur, which passed the resolution of 
non-cooperation, that the influence of Gandhi was felt as the 
coming leader. 


2. MY JOURNEY FROM TILAK 
TO GANDHI we 


I HAVE ALREADY indicated that from 1906 to 1920 the younger 
generation in Karnataka and Maharashtra looked upon Tilak 
as the ideal patriot. We paid secret homage to revolutionaries 
and heroes such as Khudiram Bose, Barindra Kumar Ghose, 
Savarkar and others; but in general political activities there 
was no leader who matched Tilak. As an ideologist, an inspirer 
of the youth of Bengal and the spiritual Guru of a revo- 
lutionary group under Barindra Ghose, Sri Aurobindo had a 
place of his own in our minds. But he retired to Pondicherry in 
1910 and there was a vacuum in national politics after his 
departure except for the routine politics of what was called 
the Moderate group. Vigorous, aggressive national politics was 
revived only after the release of Tilak in 1914. He renewed the 
national struggle by starting the Indian Home Rule League and 
giving the soul-stirring slogan ‘Swaraj is my birthright’. 

Six years of confinement in a distant place and in obscurity 
were not lost on the vigorous and creative mind of Tilak. To the 
already researchful writings on the date of the Vedas, he 
added his own revolutionary commentary on the Gita in 
Marathi. He called it Srimad Bhagavad Gita-Rahasya. He 
wrote that "non-attached action dedicated to divinity" is the 
dominant teaching of the "Lord's Song”. Other pleadings in the 
Gita were in support of that teaching. According to him, the 
Gita is a divinely-inspired gospel of Karmayoga. It could be 
summed up by saying that the Gita is a divinely-inspired call 
for the battle of life on earth, here and now, every step and act | 
being surrendered to one's divinity. It is somewhat akin to 
what Sri Aurobindo said of his own Integral Yoga, that it is not 
only not away from life, but it is for life, for divinizing life 
itself in all its bearings on this earth. 
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Thus Tilak emerged from his six years of enforced obscurity 
adding a spiritual-moral dimension to his political teachings 
and a new zeal for swaraj. | 

Gandhi too could be said to have spent his South African 
days in creatively forging a new moral weapon to fight evils; 
be they economic, social, political and moral-spiritual. His 
Hind Swaraj, though written in 1909 and in Gujarati in the 
style of a conversation, is full of hints of his basic approach to 
the problem of human living which could promote the happy 
and harmonious coexistence of communities. On his return to 
India in 1915 he immediately started his ashram in 
Ahmedabad and began to put into action his tried weapon of 
satyagraha. | 

Tilak and Gandhi were contemporaries for about five years 
on the Indian scene. There were sharp differences in their 
outlook, yet it must be said to the eternal credit of the 
magnanimity and political sense of both that they did not 
confront each other to the point of working at cross purposes. 

Here I must narrate what Gangadharrao Deshpande, a 
noted leader of Karnataka and staunch follower of Tilak, told 
me about Tilak's brief\but significant estimate of Gandhi after 
Gandhi had met him and talked: with him at length. 

It is well-known that Gandhi looked upon Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, the founder of the Servants of India Society in Pune, 
as his Guru. On Gandhi's return to India, Gokhale advised him 
not to plunge into public life immediately but to meet people 
and observe things for a year. In the course of his itinerary 
Gandhi met Tilak at Simhagad, a hill resort near Pune. What 
happened between them and the controversy regarding 
violence and nonviofence between them is well-known. Long 
after, when I entered public life and became closer to 
Gangadharrao, I asked him what Tilak had thought of 
Gandhi. He told me in the very words of Tilak: "Ha manushya 
sarvana khawoon takil", i.e., "This man [Gandhi] will 
overreach all other leaders". What a prophetic utterance of 
one great man about another who had yet to prove his South 
African credentials in India! 
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In fact, Tilak had gauged Gandhi's methods to be good. 
However, he had doubts about the ability of people to rise to 
the satvik heights of satyagraha. 

Another important thing Gangadharrao told me was that 
Tilak had instructed his followers to support Gandhi's 
satyagraha against the Rowlatt Bills if they could; but if they 
could not, not to oppose him under any circumstances. 
Gangadharrao was a staunch follower of Tilak till he passed 
away in 1920. But he had already begun to admire Gandhi and 
wholly transferred his allegience to Gandhi till his own 
death. His devotion and loyalty to both were unstinted and 
lasting. 

On the eve of Tilak’s departure on a delegation to England in 
the cause of Home Rule I was in Bombay as a Law student. 
About 30 Kannada Law students decided to give him a send-off. 
We prepared a brief address to be read on the occasion. Young 
D.V. Belvi of Belgaum helped me draft the address. The small 
ceremony was to be held in Sardar Griha where Tilak usually 
stayed when in Bombay. After Tilak returned from a labour 
meeting in Parel at 9 pm, we presented our address. In spite of 
heavy engagements that day he spent one full hour with us. 
He exhorted us to fight for the freedom of our nation. I 
reminded him of my earlier visit to him and told him I had 
followed his advice in taking up Law. He was happy and 
frankly warned us that the path to -swaraj was beset with 
difficulties and that we must steel our hearts for the struggle. 

I have already said how I was the first to bow to him at his 
place, Gaekwadwada, on his return in 1914, after six years in | 
Mandalay. I then attended the six talks he gave on the Gita at 
Gaekwadwada, even before the manuscript on the Gita was 
returned to him by the government. 

All this further strengthened my faith in Tilak's 
leadership. During one of his visits to Karnataka during his 
campaign for swaraj he visited Dharwad. The Magistrate had 
ordered him not to address any public meeting but the public 
were not willing to be so easily cheated out of his inspiring 
speech. So, a meeting was arranged in the private premises of 
Bellary Ramrao's bungalow near the Railway Station. I had 
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the privilege of attending it. The police could do nothing to | 
prevent it. 

Meanwhile, the high reputation Gandhi had acquired in 
his great campaign in favour of Indians in South Africa was 
already known to us. His love of the oppressed, his strict 
adherence to truth and the greatness of his moral eminence had 
impressed us very much. The epithet 'Mahatma’' had stuck to 
him. His campaigns in favour of the Kheda peasants and his 
defiance of the fiat of the Magistrate in Champaran had made 
a deep and lasting impression on our minds. 

But what finally made us feel that Gandhi was cutting a 
new and noble path was his Rowlatt Satyagraha and the 
pledge to defy laws, and court suffering as a principle. It was 
teaching not by preaching but by riskful and right action. It 
aroused, called for, and demanded the use of inner resources, 
which Gandhi called Soul Force. While the call for hartal 
was for the masses, satyagraha was for the few brave souls 
willing to sacrifice everything for the cause they believed in. 
Thougit only moral, outwardly, it was in essence a call for the 
Spirit in man to awaken and stake everything at the altar of 
Truth. Tilak had won a victory by establishing that it was. 
legal to demand swaraj as our birthright. But the strength to 
say "This birthright we have and we shall win it by all 
means", could only be built up by satyagraha. Every nation has 
to have its freedom and one nation ruling another is as 
obnoxious as one person enslaving another. 

Perhaps with Tilak's. death, the era of so-called 
constitutional agitation was over. A new force and a new way 
far more radical, based on Truth and Nonviolence had to 
appear in the form of Gandhi's satyagraha. 

It is necessary for any student of our recent history to know 
about these two great personalities, who were responsible in 
their own way for preparing the nation for the final struggle 
for swaraj. Though different in temperament and approach to 
politics, their common object of liberating India from slavery 
brought them together in the noble act of.achieving the 
freedom of a great nation. 


3. TILAK :-AND GANDHI 


IN THE HISTORY of India's struggle for freedom from British 
rule and in the story of shaping the people's militant 
nationalism into a powerful instrument to that end, no two 
names appear more prominently than those of Tilak and 
Gandhi. Both of them led a life of dedication not merely to 
achieve independence but to inculcate in the people their own 
culture and to promote the basic qualities required for self-rule 
or swaraj. They were persons of very high calibre and 
character, known for integrity and transparent sincerity. They 
worked ceaselessly for the regeneration of India and the all- 
round development of the Indian people. Both of them 
believed in the 'higher powers' which rule over the destinies 
of men and nations. This faith, coupled with their faith in the 
people of India, made them fearless advocates of swaraj and 
democracy. 

Tilak and Gandhi were the products of Indian culture which 
had thrown up from time to time, creative geniuses who have 
blazoned the path of human progress. Both Tilak and Gandhi 
started their public life with a deep sense of mission. They 
never faltered in their service nor evaded any suffering. They 
were ever ready for any sacrifice, be it of life itself. It was 
their love of the people and identification with their interests 
that gave them the strength and stamina to work for them 
selflessly and with detachment. 

Tilak was born in 1856 and died fighting for swaraj in 1920. 
Gandhi was born thirteen years later and lived to see swaraj 
established in 1947. He died a martyr to ‘truth through 
nonviolence alone’ in 1948. In a sense they were contemporaries 
only in time working in different fields up to 1915, leading 
their public lives in different regions and pursuing the good of 
the people as their life's sole aim. Up to 1914 they were 
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working in different regions of the world. Tilak was building 
_ up the nationalist forces in India which were necessary to fight 
foreign rule. Gandhi was away in South Africa forging a new 
weapon, satyagraha, which could ultimately wrest power 
from the hands of the imperialistic British. While still in 
South Africa, however, Gandhi said that satyagraha was a 
remedy for all the 'ills India was suffering from’. It was only 
after Gandhi finally entered Indian politics and public affairs 
in 1915, that Tilak and Gandhi became real contemporaries, 
both in time and space, in thought as well as action. They 
worked actively up to August 1, 1920 as contemporaries when 
Tilak passed away leaving the field free for Gandhi. A span of 
five years and seven months is the actual period of their 
contemporaneous activity in the field of action. Even there we 
see that Gandhi began to take active part only in 1916 after a 
year of silence and observation and Tilak was away in England 
for about thirteen months in connection with the Chirol case, 
and was working in England for Home Rule. 

Though the common period of these two personalities in the 
same field of activity in India was rather short, it should be 
remembered that period (1915-1920) was the most crucial one in 
the history of modern India from many points of view. It was a 
period of world crisis also on account of the first world war. In 
India too there was an extraordinary awakening. It was a 
period of transition as well, in the methods of fighting for 
independence. Add to the scene the interplay of the two 
mighty colourful persons in their appraoch to problems and the 
_ remedies they adopted. Thus the study of the whole period 
(1915-1920) is most interesting and fascinating. But I have to 
focus attention here on these two giants who played such a 
significant part. | 
It would be unfair on my part to compare and contrast in 
schoolboy fashion these two personalities, from both of whom I 
and my generation had the good fortune of drawing inspiration. 
I remember vividly how I fell at Tilak's feet in Pune. I recall 
how I drank deep the philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita- 
Rahasya when Tilak delivered his talks long before the book 
was out. I also know the impression he made on us when we, a 
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bunch of graduates, went for advice as regards the service of 
the country. Equally vividly I remember my interview with 
Gandhi when he first visited Hubli in 1920. Each was great in 
his own way, in his own time and in his own sphere of action. 
The goal of Tilak and Gandhi was the same, namely 
attainment of swaraj and the resurgence of India as a great 
nation, though their approach to problems and the remedies 
they thought of and applied differed widely. It was an open 
secret that they differed and both of them expressed this fact 
without any reservation. But their real greatness lay in not 
allowing the conflict of ideas and ideals to assume the 
proportions of a conflict of wills which would have led to a 
split between them. Both realised that that would be 
disastrous to their common purpose, and the nation. The 
restraint which they exercised in this matter was the measure 
of their culture and political maturity. It shows how each was 
concerned mainly with the unity of the nationalist ranks and 
how each realised the importance of joint efforts for the 
common goal. | 

There were several occasions when Tilak and Gandhi 
expressed in unmistakable terms their mutual regard, respect 
and appreciation for each other and supported the causes 
which were taken up by them from time to time. Tilak had 
already supported in the columns of the Kesari the fight 
Gandhi had carried on in South Africa. Even then Tilak did 
not allow the very first occasion to slip when he could 
personally pay a tribute to Gandhi and Kasturba. The Police 
Reports of the Government of Bombay (1915) clearly mention 
that a National Union meeting was held at Hira Baugh 
(13.1.1915) in Bombay to welcome the Gandhis. It was attended 
by about 250 people. Though uninvited, Tilak spoke. He said it 
was the duty of the citizens of India to honour the Gandhis as 
they had fought for the honour of India in a distant land. India 
ought to produce more such heroes, he added. Gandhi returned 
the compliment by saying that he was happy to meet Tilak in 
Bombay and would pay his respects to him when he visited 
Pune. He did visit Pune in February 1915. In his autobiography 
he describes Tilak as 'the ocean’ in contrast with G.K. Gokhale 
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who was to him like the Ganga. It is well known that Gandhi 
called Gokhale his political Guru and was at that time 
planning to join the Servants of India Society which was 
founded by him. In his conversation and correspondence, 
Gandhi often refers to Tilak as Tilak Maharaj. At a prayer 
discourse (March 17, 1915) in his Ashram at Ahmedabad 
Gandhi said, "There is only one person in India over whom 
millions are crazy, for whom millions of countrymen would lay 
down their lives. That person is Tilak Maharaj. . . . He has 
written on the inner meaning of the Gita". Gandhi publicly 
admonished the Governor of Bombay (June 16, 1918) for not 
allowing Tilak to speak in the War Conference on the Loyalty 
Resolution. He said, "It is impossible to ignore or insult Mr 
Tilak and his followers. Mr Tilak is an idol of the people." 
Gandhi advised the Governor to offer a public apology for the — 
affront given to Tilak on that occasion. Gandhi's obituary of 
Tilak in Young India on August 4, 1920, is a masterpiece and 
full of appreciation of the heroic qualities of Tilak: Later 
Gandhi launched the Tilak Swaraj Fund through the Congress 
organization to carry on the struggle for swaraj. 

It is easy to understand Gandhi's high praise of Tilak. By 
the time Gandhi entered active politics, Tilak was already 
almost at the top of his political glory. But it is noteworthy 
that Tilak had the insight to rightly assess the rising star on 
the political horizon of India. Gandhi was but a newcomer in 
Indian politics. He had novel ideas about politics and life and 
the way problems were to be approached. And yet Tilak as an 
elderly statesman had the generosity to recognise in him a 
great force and openly welcomed him as a colleague with great 
potentialities. Though a great scholar and philosopher 
himself, Tilak looked upon Gandhi as a man of saintly 
character whose strength stemmed from his spiritual sadhana. 
Fortunately for us we have a very considered assessment of 
Gandhi by Tilak in the preface which he wrote to the 
biography of Gandhi by Avantikabai Gokhale. He pays the 
highest tribute to Gandhi for his moral character which he 
says is the essence of his greatness. Tilak says one may differ 
from Gandhi in many things but there cannot be two opinions 
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about the high standard of character he exhibited both in 
private and public life. We now know that later Gandhi was 
called 'a moral genius' by C.E.M. Joad, the British philsopher. 
Faith in truth and the fortitude to stand by it against all 
difficulties is a spiritual quality, says Tilak, and adds that 
Gandhi has it in eminent degree. Gandhi's selfless service 
rendered with detachment, and that too in the cause of 
removing injustice to others, has drawn high praise from Tilak 
in that preface. About Gandhi's gospel of Satyagraha Tilak 
writes: "... Gandhi devised the way of passive resistance 
when placed in such a situation (to obey or not to obey the law 
of the land). This passive resistance, obstruction or 
satyagraha, as he terms it, was discovered by him and he has 
sanctified it by his penance. . . . This is spiritual power... . 
Gandhi's life is such a life and I heartily recommend that it 
should be studied from this point of view to build one's moral 
strength and ‘spiritual power." 

It is obvious that Tilak and Gandhi held each other in high 
esteem and they supported each other in some of the causes and 
the stand each took on occasions. Gandhi supported Tilak in 
the move for a compromise with the Moderates which Tilak 
made at the Belgaum Political Conference in 1915, though 
Gandhi was not for patch-work or a mere political compromise. 
Unity itself was intrinsically dear to him. Gandhi took a 
strong line in 1918 with the Governor of Bombay, though he 
differed from Tilak in the matter of recruitment for war. 
Gandhi helped the drive for the Tilak Purse Fund in 1918 
though he had not liked Tilak's seeking justice in British 
courts in the Chirol case. Similarly Tilak tried to give every 
opportunity to Gandhi to come forward on the Congress 
platform knowing full well his different approach. This means 
that Tilak looked upon Gandhi as a force for good and a rising 
force too. Tilak supported strongly the Kheda Satyagraha and 
such other causes which were taken up exclusively by Gandhi. 
At the Amritsar Congress Session in 1919 Tilak finally allowed 
a compromise between his point of view and Gandhi's. 

Anyone who cursorily glances at the life and writings of 
Tilak and Gandhi would see that both were products primarily 
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and predominantly of Indian culture. They were not only proud 
of it but their very source of inspiration was Indian culture and 
the spiritual basis of Indian life. Tilak was grounded in 
Sanskrit learning and the scriptures from his childhood. 
Gandhi came to the Gita and the Upanishads much later, but 
he had his mother and the religious atmosphere at home 
which initiated him into a devotional and dedicated life; his 
almost instinctive love of truth helped him on from step to step 
in his search for spiritual realisation. Both wrote 
commentaries on the Gita and interpreted its message in their 
own way to suit their genius. Tilak was not religious in the 
same sense as Gandhi was. He was an intellectual giant and no 
religion or philosophy or system of thought was beyond his 
comprehension. In the case of Gandhi, his approach to other 
religions and religious problems and even to philosophy was 
eclectic and pragmatic. While he treated all religions and 
texts with equal respect, he studied them with a view to seeing 
which of the thoughts and practices would promote his own 
point of view of truth and nonviolence as the basis of human 
life and sadhana. That is why Gandhi could evolve a 
philosophy of life distinct from the prevailing ones and he 
reinforced it by following it in action throughout life. Tilak in 
his busy and eventful life concentrated on politics and went to 
the extent of saying that social and other reforms could be 
taken up later. At any rate, in his opinion, they were not to be | 
given priority. For Gandhi, social reforms were as urgent as any 
other and he took them up without compartmentalizing them 
or fixing any priorities. That is the meaning of his constructive 
programme, which was and is comprehensive as the 
reconstruction of the whole of life itself. It was because Gandhi 
realised that it was not possible to succeed even in social or 
economic reform, that he entered the lists against British rule. 

The difference in the outlook on life, of Tilak and Gandhi 
could be said to have been marked. While Tilak approached 
life in the conventional manner and in the background of the 
traditional culture of India, Gandhi, almost from his days in 
England, developed an idealistic and spiritual trend and his 
earnestness to translate his spiritual ideals into practical life 
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led him to make experiments in what he thought to be true and 
good. It was this early trend in his life which made it possible 
for him to develop an original point of view and a philosophy 
of life all his own. it is true that he has not written on 
philosophical matters or tried to give expression to a 
philosophy of life as such; but it is quite clear that he did 
develop a philosphy of life which could also be called a way 
of life. That today can be designated as the satyagraha way of 
life. It was not thought necessary by Tilak to evolve a new way 
of life but he had a point of view which he stressed and also 
drew out of the Gita the message of nishkama karma, 
emphasizing that even one who has attained spiritual 
perfection ought to continue in the field of action. It is quite 
obvious that he emphasized action in life because he saw there 
was sO much complacency and apathy towards evil and 
injustice and corruption around him. To tolerate such a state of 
things without any action or resistance was, according to him, 
the very negation of the duty of an individual as well as of 
society. 

It can easily be conceded that both Tilak and Gandhi were 
totally patriotic but it must be said that Gandhi was able to 
develop an international and a humanistic outlook. Gandhi 
has said that he was patriotic because he was human and 
humane. Tilak's patriotism .and political thought followed 
western norms whereas Gandhi was patriotic not merely from 
the political point of view. He thought, like Sri Aurobindo, 
that India had a mission to deliver to the world. He said that 
if India achieved freedom through nonviolent means, she could 
be the teacher of humanity. | 

We have many instances in the life.of both Tilak and 
Gandhi where they differed in their approach to national 
problems. That difference was mainly due to the different 
philosophies of life that they followed. Tilak had long 
developed a very clear conception about what freedom should 
mean to India. He thought in terms of a democracy on western 
lines. An Indian should have the same rights in India that a 
Britisher had in England. That would be the claim as well as 
the demand. Gandhi on the other hand began with the fullest 
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faith in the justice of the British government. It was only after 
the shocks he received in India on account of the cruel actions of 
British officers and governors, such as General Dyer and Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, that he decided that British rule was an 
unmixed evil and must be ended. In fighting the British, he 
brought into play the satyagraha method which he had 
developed in South Africa and pursued it to the end. Although 
Tilak and Sri Aurobindo had preached passive resistance and 
non-—cooperation as long ago as 1906 and 1910 respectively, it 
must be said to the credit of Gandhi that it was he who 
developed the technique and gave it a firm ethical base on the 
foundation of nonviolence. Tilak may be said to have differed 
from Gandhi on the use of legislative councils and such other 
machinery which were sought to be given by the British rulers. 
While Tilak appreciated nonviolent non-cooperation, he was 
sceptical about its practical application in a vast country like 


India. Gandhi differed from him on this and believed that the ~ 


people would be able to use this weapon successfully. Of course, 
Gandhi was never satisfied with the indifferent satyagraha 
that people practised, but then ultimately at the time of the 
1942 crisis on account of the second world war, he thought the 
results should be left to God and boldly launched the Quit 
India campaign. The typical approach of Gandhi in 1918 to the 
problem of recruitment was also different from that of Tilak. 
Tilak believed in what he called responsive cooperation and 
not absolute cooperation, with a background of faith in the 
British rulers, which was Gandhi's stand. 

All these differences stemmed from the respective 
philosophies of life that Tilak and Gandhi followed. While 
Tilak conceded that the philosophy of truth and nonviolence 
was basic, he did not think it practicable to apply it in the 
work-a-day world. He thought only sadhus or saints could 
adhere to that path. Gandhi, however, emphasized that 
there cannot and should not be one philosophy for sadhus and 
saints and another for common men and women. Gandhi 
believed that there should not be any bifurcation or double 
standards in the application of moral principles such as truth 
and nonviolence. He was convinced that all the ills of life, and 
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the prevailing injustice and exploitation, flowed from the 
double standards current among the people regarding the moral 
code. In fact, this difference in the outlook of Tilak and Gandhi 
came out in the form of an open controversy when Gandhi wrote 
that Tilak thought "everything was fair in politics". Tilak 
reacted very strongly and said that he had never preached 
such a philosophy; he said, while he believed in the 
philosophy of nonviolence as an ultimate, he took a practical 
view of politics and stood for responsive cooperation. Gandhi 
in his own inimitably humble way said that he could not cross 
swords with Tilak in scholarship and in the interpretation of 
scriptures, but his instinct told him very clearly and firmly 
that there could be only one moral code, and that even towards 
the evil-doers he would react with love. Gandhi used the 
pregnant phrase, 'Shatham prati satyam'. 

Having pointed out some of the views of these two great 
personalities, | may sum up by saying that the impact of Tilak 
and Gandhi on each other was very healthy and resulted in 
unity among the ranks of freedom fighters. Their impact on the 
people in those days was no doubt different. Some of the 
followers of Tilak, even during Tilak's lifetime, were not only 
unkind to Gandhi, but continued the same attitude after Tilak's 
passing away. This was in spite of the fact that Tilak had 
warned his followers not to come in the way of the forward 
steps that Gandhi would take to fight the British. Gandhi's 
followers, however, have seldom tried at any time to accuse 
Tilak for what he did as a great nationalist leader to arouse 
the spirit of India against foreign rule. 

As regards the impact of Tilak and Gandhi on the events 
and history of modern India, one can clearly see that when 
Gandhi appeared on the scene in India Tilak was still rising in 
the estimation of the people. But it was Gandhi who began to 
impress the people more and more from 1919 onwards. His entry 
into the hearts of the people was through his achievements in 
the solution of problems such as Viramgam, Champaran, 
‘Kheda and the labour dispute at Ahmedabad. People began to 
feel that his method would pay provided they played the 
game along with him. It must be said to the credit of Tilak 
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that he could see by 1919 that Gandhi was beginning his 
innings. The era of working within the limits of the law was 
ending and the era of the Satyagrahi Gandhi, which had the 
basis of truth and nonviolence, was already dawning. It was 
perhaps the destiny of India that Tilak should disappear from 
the scene after having aroused the strongest spirit of resistance 
to foreign rule and then Gandhi should usher in the form of 
resistance which would work and ultimately bring freedom to 
India. 


4. THE ENCOUNTERS PROPER 


‘Trade Union Tactics Not for Volunteers' 


YES, IT WAS the month of May 1918. I had returned to Hubli, 
my home, after appearing in Bombay for two examinations of 
Law and Master of Arts. I learnt from the newspapers that the 
Bombay Provincial Conference was being held in Bijapur. I 
thought it a good opportunity to spend my time there. After 
the examinations, I had nothing else to do. I had to wait for 
the results till July. I made up my mind to go to Bijapur for the 
conference to be held on May 5-6. I expected a number of leaders 
to attend it. It would be an opportunity to see them all in one 
place for one purpose. 

On going to Bijapur I got myself enrolled as a volunteer for 
sundry duties in connection with the function. I was assigned 
the duty of attending on important leaders who were there. 
Fortunately for me, Gandhiji was one of them. He was still 
wearing the Kathiawari pugree those days and had not yet 
attained eminence. But his name had registered respect in my 
mind. So, I was happy to know that I had an opportunity to 
attend on him among others. 

As things had it, the volunteers working there were not a 
very trained and disciplined lot. In the morning the captain of 
the volunteers had a wordy altercation with Srinivasrao 
Kowjalgi, Chairman of the Reception Committee. Kowjalgi 
was a prominent leader of Karnataka and a patriot of respect. 
Our captain took offence and called on all of us to strike work! 
Word reached me about 11 am at the leaders' camp where I 
was posted. I was embarrassed beyond measure. How could I 
dare convey this strike notice to the leaders there! I thought I 
should not inconvenience them in any way. I took the decision 
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to see that lunch was properly served to the guests after which 
I could inform them about the strike. 

After lunch, I went up to Gandhi very hesitantly and said 
that according to the orders of my captain, I was to stop serving 
him. He looked at me with a gaze I cannot easily forget. 
"What kind of volunteers are you?" he asked. "At any rate, I 
do not require the services of people like you. You speak of a 
strike. Volunteers never strike. It is labourers who work for 
wages that strike". I was ashamed. What he said stuck in my 
mind. 

Fortunately, our captain apologized to Kowjalgi and called 
off the strike. So, I was saved further embarrassment. 

This reminded me of the observations Gandhi had made 
about volunteers and the way leaders behaved with them in 
the Congress session held in 1901. He expressed his wonder at 
the casual way in which leaders made volunteers attend to 
petty chores. He had remarked that the leaders could have 
easily done without ordering volunteers to do such small jobs as 
helping them put on their shoes and so on. He observed that 
the proceedings at that Congress had been carried on in a 
rather sluggish manner. 

Gandhi had gone to that session in order to educate the 
members of the Congress regarding the plight of the Indians in 
South Africa and to seek their guidance and help. 

I cannot but narrate here an episode in Bijapur which proved 
that, at times, silence is far more eloquent than speech! 

In the evening after the conference was over, a special 
meeting had been arranged, the subject being ‘Removal of 
Untouchability’. Gandhi had been invited to speak. After the 
introductory speeches, he was requested to address the 
audience. Gandhi stood up and simply said, "Those who are 
looked down upon as ‘untouchables’, please raise your hands". 
None did so. None had been invited! Gandhi sat down, saying 
"Whom am I to speak to?" 

I was dumbstruck at the way Gandhi communicated by a 
simple gesture which was at once a rebuke to the organizers of 
the meeting and a message to all others. 
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Dharwad Shooting Case and My Imprisonment 


The Swadeshi Movement had subsided by 1910. The Home 
Rule Movement was restricted to the elite and confined mostly 
to cities. Annie Besant, a great theosophist leader, had her 
own Home Rule League. She was the stormy petrel of the 
political scene and was interned and suffered imprisonment for 
a brief period. The daily New India she edited caught the 
imagination of the younger generation. But all this was 
superseded by Gandhi's Nonviolent Non-—Cooperation 
Movement of 1920. Gandhi believed in action and said an ounce 
of action was worth a pound of theory. 

I joined the mevement wholeheartedly and was secretary of 
the District Congress Committee of Dharwad. With the help 
of friends and colleagues I had started Karmaveer, a Kannada 
weekly. I strongly supported the picketing of liquor shops, an 
activity pursued vigorously by Khilafat volunteers. There was 
police firing in front of a liquor shop in which three people 
died and about 20 were wounded. The police and the district 
administration made common cause and got up a criminal case 
of rioting, arson, attempt to murder and so on against active 
Congress and Khilafat workers. In all 28 persons were rounded 
up on July 31, 1921—I was one of them. The case went on for 
more than three months. But in the Sessions Court I was 
adjudged innocent though there were seven witnesses, including 
a police officer, against me! 

Gandhi, almost at the beginning of his political career, 
realised that Hindu-Muslim unity was a necessity, even 
though the Muslims constituted only 12 per cent of the whole 
Indian population. Although they were distributed all over 
India, there was a greater concentration in Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the north-western regions. 

Gandhi observed at that time that the Muslims in India 
were very much agitated over the abolition of the Khilafat— 
the religious authority of the Muslims — by the British after 
the first world war in 1918. He thought fraternization with 
the Muslims of India in that agitation would pay good 
dividends. When Gandhi was invited by the organizers of a 
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Khilafat Conference at Delhi, he attended it and advised 
them to non-cooperate with the British government if it 
persisted in the abolition of the Khilafat. Already, the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar weighed heavily 
on the minds of the people of India. Gandhi coupled both these 
wrongs—Jallianwala Bagh and the abolition of the 
Khilafat—thus creating a common platform for Hindus and 
Muslims against the British government. This common 
grievance brought the Congress and Khilafat workers together 
and to which I referred in the Dharwad shooting tragedy case 
of July 1921. 

However, the government had already registered a case 
against me for a ‘seditious’ article in Karmaveer. But since the 
police could not prove that I had written the article, the court 
had to acquit me in that case too! In fact, the article in 
Karmaveer entitled 'Bhoo-rakkasaya Svaha' was from the 
pen of Venkatrao Alur. It was written in the context of the 
severe sentences passed against 24 Congress and Khilafat 
activists in the Dharwad police shooting tragedy of 1921. 
Obviously 'Bhoo-rakkasa' meant bureaucracy! But the 
disappointed government saw to it that I was sentenced to one 
year's simple imprisonment under the preventive section of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. I was then sent to Yeravda Central 
Prison near Pune in January 1922. 

Almost the whole of 1922 I had to spend in a cell about 10 
feet by10 feet in what was called the ‘Separate Yard', meant 
for hardened criminals. 

About half-a-dozen leaders and prominent workers from 
Karnataka, including Gangadharrao, were in the same jail, in 
the Separate Yard. But we were confined to our cells and were 
neither allowed to meet nor even to exchange greetings. Once I 
was hauled up for talking with another ‘political’. A remark 
was written down in my History Ticket: "Found talking with 
another political — warned". Of course, when asked by the 
Jailer, I confessed that I had talked and did not deem it an 
offence, whatever the jail code might have to say! 
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There was one important occasion when we Kannada 
‘politicals' had talks with Gandhi in Yeravda Jail. On 
another occasion I met Gandhi alone in the same jail. 

Gandhi was senteced to six years' imprisonment on March 18, 
1922 on charges of sedition. He was sent to Yeravda on March 
21 along with Shankerlal Banker who had a year-and-a-half 
of imprisonment, In the Separate Yard there were in all ten 
rows of cells, of which seven were in the inner enclosure, 
walled off from the three other rows which were outside by 
the side of the road leading to the gate of the inner enclosure. 


"Major Jones, Ours is an Open Conspiracy" 
—Gandhi 


During the period I was there, Major Jones was the 
Superintendent of Yeravda Jail and was assisted by a Jailer in- 
charge. Of course, there were what were called regular paid 
warders and some prisoner-warders who were selected to do 
some duties on the basis of their good conduct. They were also 
invested with some petty authority over other prisoners. 

Major Jones may be said to have maintained a somewhat soft 
line with political prisoners. After Gandhi was brought to 
Yeravda and kept in the outer enclosure of the Separate Yard 
he was given some concessions and was not locked in a cell at 
night. He often slept in the open and sat spinning there. 

One sweet morning a brilliant idea seems to have struck 
Major Jones. He thought all the 'politicals', including Gandhi, 
might be moved out and housed in what was called the 
European Yard for Whites. Of course, the cells there were not 
only more spacious but also had raised bunks to sleep on. It was 
not for providing us with more comforts that Major Jones moved 
all the 'politicals' there. He wanted to isolate us from 'non- 
politicals', lest the latter catch the contagion of politics! 

One day, soon after, the Jailer asked us all, about six or 
seven of us, including Gandhi, to move to the European Yard. 
We were surprised but happy, not merely for the better cells to 
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live in and greater freedom, but for the rare association with 
Gandhi. We did not imagine that it was but a short visit to the 
privileged place and in the inspiring company of Gandhi. 

That day, after we were all settled in our new cells, we 
joined Gandhi on his evening stroll with great joy. 
Gangadharrao was also there. We asked Gandhi why he had 
withdrawn in 1922 the fully prepared Bardoli struggle of no- 
tax campaign on account of some violence by Congress volunteers 
in distant Chauri-Chaura in. the U.P. Not only Jawaharlal 
Nehru, but almost every Congress worker in the field had been 
shocked by Gandhi's withdrawal of the historic movement. 
There was a kind of general dissatisfaction and depression in 
Congress ranks. Gandhi explained his action. He said it was in 
the interest of the great struggle itself that he did so. He 
asked us somewhat bluntly if the country had not advanced in | 
the 15 months of non-cooperation (January 1921 to March 1922) 
in the great awakening and the spirited determination to 
fight. It could not have been achieved by 30 years of agitation 
or any other kind of movement. Then he explained that it was 
not a question of merely violence at Chauri-Chaura,but the 
calculated act of brutal atrocity by trained Congress volunteers 
against armed constabulary. The government would have been 
justified if they had clamped martial law, he said. If that 
had happened there would have been demoralisation of a 
high order for years. "Today we are in a position", he added, 
"to declare that we have the capacity to forge a powerful 
weapon, at the same time, we have the stern discipline to 
withdraw its use”. ” 

With this strong dose of Gandhian thinking and after 
evening prayers we all entered our cosy new cells and enjoyed a 
night's needed rest. All the same, we were not very satisfied 
with what Gandhi had told us. The next morning, however, 
had quite a strange surprise for us. 

Major Jones had perhaps been taken to task by M.H.W. 
Hayward, the Home Member, for putting all the ‘politicals' 
together. Jones started his morning rounds and halted before 
Gandhi's cell. He told Gandhi about the awkward situation. 
Gandhi said: "We would not like you to be embarrassed for our 
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sake. We shall ‘go back to our cells as joyfully as we came 
here”. Jones felt bad at the view the Home Member had taken 
of his simple logic. While leaving after talks with Gandhi, 
Jones casually said to him that now that all were togehter, 
there must have been time to plan new action. Gandhi retorted, 
"What else could ‘lovers’ do when together? What do you 
imagine we should do? Ours is an Open Conspiracy, dear Jones, 
in or out of prison!" | 


"Life with Penitent Criminals Preferred to 
Life with Perjurers"—Diwakar 


I was one of the 28 accused in the Dharwad shooting case in 
1921. It was a concocted case against Congress and Khilafat 
workers. Congress leaders had advised us not to defend 
ourselves but to be satisfied with making statements, stating 
the facts about the whole matter. While we were undertrials 
in Dharwad Jail, Maulana Shaukat Ali and Lala Lajpat Rai 
visited us. They were not allowed to hold talks with us. But 
they were given permission to meet all of us in a bunch. We 
welcomed them with a vociferous "Bande Mataram"! Their 
visit boosted our morale and we spent our hundred days 
without feeling anxious about the judgement in store. 

In a somewhat classic statement I made in the District 
Judge's court, I exposed the political motive and hollowness 
of the case. It had been bolstered with the help of about 
400 false withnesses. I ended my statement saying, "I 
prefer the company of penitent criminals in jail to the free- 
living among such a large number of perjurers who have made 
common cause with mercenary officials of a foreign government 
which has no moral right to rule us except that of blind 
might”. 

The very next day 5,000 copies of that statement were 
distributed in the city and newspapers made it a news item of 
some importance. 
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The judge acquitted four of us, including myself, though 
there were seven witnesses who gave false evidence against 
me, one of them being a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

My statement must have gone home! 


"A Satyagrahi Ought to Enjoy Suffering"—Gandhi 


This was in October 1921. The Indian National Congress was to 
meet in Ahmedabad in the last week of December. I decided to 
attend. I went to Ahmedabad a few days ahead in order to 
visit Sabarmati Ashram and if possible to meet Gandhi. | 
knew there were cases against me and the government would 
try its best to send me to jail. I did not know for how long they _ 
would sentence me and on what counts. So, I did not want to miss 
the opportunity of meeting Gandhi in his home town and that 
too in his ashram. 

Meanwhile, the governments of the UP and Bangal had 
issued ordinances declaring all Congress volunteer organiza- 
tions in those provinces illegal. We had expected the arrests of 
leaders in those provinces. 

On the eve of the Congress session, I went to the ashram and 
attended the morning prayer. After that, Gandhi and the rest 
of us moved out to enjoy the sunshine. We were hardly there for 
a few minutes when he received a telegram from Calcutta that 
Chittaranjan Das, the most popular Congress leader of Bengal, 
had been arrested under the recently promulgated ordinance. It 
did not require half a second for Gandhi to dictate an express 
telegram to Shrimati Das, congratulating her and asking her to 
look upon the arrest as good news for the whole movement! For 
some of us it was a puzzle as to how Gandhi, instead of 
consoling her and advising her to brave the situation, asked 
her to rejoice. 

When we looked at him with some surprise, he said, 


A satyagrahi has not only to steel his heart for any suffering which 
comes as a consequence of his or her satyagraha but in addition 
he or she must welcome the same as a blessing and rejoice at it. 
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The sufferings of good and honest people is the price we have to 
pay for fighting all evil. The more such people suffer, the nearer 
they bring the good to be achieved. Violence perpetuates itself 
and multiplies suffering while nonviolent suffering reduces the 
area of violence and to that extent creates an atmosphere for 
peaceful living. Nonviolent battle, or a struggle for truth based on 
ahimsa is not a battle to conquer or subjugate the opponent but to 
create an atmosphere for living in peace in order to help mutual 
progress. 


I wonder if this approach of rejoicing at all voluntary 
suffering in the cause of establishing truth through ahimsic 
suffering instead of inflicting it in retaliation on the opponent 
is akin to saying that one should go on reducing the area of 
pain and suffering by welcoming it through joy. 

In another context, Gandhi has described the path of a 
satyagrahi as the path of heroism. He said in Gujarati, "Aa to 
veerona marg chhe". 


The Triple Pledge of a Volunteer 


The Congress session at Ahmedabad in December 1921 was 
noted for two important decisions. One was the determination 
to prepare Bardoli taluka in Gujarat for an all-out full-fledged 
Civil Disobedience movement. It was to be a follow-up of the 
Non-Cooperation Movement initiated by the Nagpur session of 
the Congress in December 1920. The other decision was to enrol 
50,000 pledged volunteers throughout India to take up the 
challenge thrown by the governments of the UP and Bengal 
declaring volunteer organizations illegal. 

Here I am concerned with the text of the pledge of the 
intending Congress volunteers. Gandhi himself had drafted 
the pledge. Among other clauses, the one most important was 
that regarding ahimsa—nonviolence. In substance, it said: "I 
shall observe ahimsa—nonviolence—in thought, word and 
deed." 

Some others and I thought that such a pledge demanded too 
much from a Congress volunteer. We thought of discussing it 
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with Gandhi; we went to him and told him that one could not 
take such a vow conscientiously as it would be impossible to 
observe it, especially the one relating to 'ahimsa in thought’. 

Gandhi listened to us and then explained to us as to what 
the vow meant and how he would not omit the stipulation 
regarding ‘ahimsa in thought’. We told him that we could 
promise not to be violent in action since we could control 
karmendriyas—tools of action; we could also control the tongue 
from using violent words; but, we said, how could we vouch 
that violent thoughts about the British rulers would not enter 
our minds? 

Gandhi emphasized that a’ vow did not and could never 
mean that one was immediately capable of observing the same 
in letter and spirit. A pledge was the conscious determination 
of an individual to see that he would then onwards make the - 
highest effort to observe the vow, so that he would not 
encourage the mind to go the wrong way. | 

We were all satisfied with his meaning of taking a vow and 
how it was a determined decision of the will to change the. 
course of thinking, speaking, acting in a new direction as 
different from the one which was already being followed. 


What the Mahatma Thought in 1922 
while in Yeravda Jail 


The next time I had occasion to meet Gandhi by myself was 
again in Yeravda jail in 1922. I was about to be released in 
December 1922 at the end of my term. At my request Gandhi 
agreed to a clandestine meeting I managed to arrange with the 
help of the convict-warders, some of whom happened to be 
Kannada-speaking. It was about the third week of December. 
It was around lunch time when there were no senior or 'white' 
officers in the vicinity. Gandhi agreed to the meeting. He 
stood at a distance of about ten feet from me, within the barbed 
wire compound in which he was confined and I stood at the 
gate of my jail enclosure in the Separate Yard with another 
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political prisoner named Malebannur Satyawant. To the best of 
my memory, the following conversation took place: 


Diwakar: 


Gandhi: 


Diwakar: 


Gandhi: 


Diwakar: 


Gandhi: 


Gandhiji, as I am going out on the expiry of my 
sentence by the end of this month, I was desirous of 
meeting you for a message. You know that we are | 
meeting against jail rules. 

Yes, but we need not fear at all in any way. We have 
met and are willing to pay the penalty! 

Gandhiji, the social conditions in which we are living in 
Karnataka it seems very difficult for us to work in the 
political field, if we take up the cause of removing 


-untouchability very seriously. Even our own families 


would throw us out. Briefly I may tell you a story of a 
Brahmin in a village near Hubli, my place. He was 
serving drinking water to a few untouchable families 
who were not allowed to use the well. His wife would not 
admit him into the house before he was 'washed' and 
purified so to say by her and his clothes got changed 
while he was still beyond the threshold. He, to his credit, 
stuck to his duty to the untouchables, and kept two 
separate sets of clothes. He went through the ordeal all 
the time, set by his own life-mate! What do you think 
we should do? 

That only means that you do not feel as seriously and as 
intimately for the cause of the untouchables as you feel 
for the struggle for freedom. I must tell you that the 
cause of untouchables is as important as that of swaraj. 
What is swaraj worth if we do not remove the stigma of 
untouchability? So, you ought to give equal importance 
to both, taking all the risks. 

Dear Mahatmaji, some of the political leaders, who are 
now out, have started talking about entering the 
legislatures, though the scope for work through them is 
rather limited. 

Those who have no faith in ‘direct action’ are bound to 
favour going into legislatures. But it is my firm 
conviction that swaraj would never come through work 
in legislatures. Nothing worthwhile has ever been 
achieved without ‘direct action’. 
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Diwakar: 


Gandhi: 


Diwakar: 


Gandhi: 


Diwakar: 
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Whenever there is no ‘direct action’ some of the 
leaders and even Congress workers are not attracted by 
the constructive programme. 

I know that many are not enthusiastic about 
constructive activities. They do not realize that nation- 
Fuilding through constructive programmes is as 
important as any other political activity. Moreover, 
constructive work among the people, especially in the 
villages, brings us into direct contact with the people 
and they get educated and attracted towards the 
Congress and its aims and objects. 

I think you are dividing your time between reading and 
the charkha. 

The more I spin the more I am convinced of the 
potency of the charkha. | feel its importance is ever 
growing on me and with me! Apart from its other values, . 
it has almost a spiritual value for me like prayer. I think 
those of you who are simple imprisonment prisoners 
have been given charkhas on request. 

Certainly, we have them and our spinning has 
improved a lot. Dear Mahatmaji, I hope I have your 
permission to convey to friends outside your views as 
understood by me. Of course, that cannot be done 
officially, I know. Profound pranams, and I am 
extremely grateful for the gracious act of giving me this 
opportunity of meeting you here under such a difficult 
situation. Namaskar. 


Later on, I published a small booklet, What Mahatmaji 
Thinks Today. The Bombay Chronicle, a powerful English 
daily of Bombay, noticed it and incorporated its contents in its 
leading article; of course, without mentioning the source. 


No-tax Movement in Karnataka 


Significance of Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931 


In the course of the great unrivalled struggle for swaraj 
Karnataka played its part. It was known as Gandhi province 
after Gujarat. In the 1930-31 Satyagraha campaign, a No-tax 
movement was launched in Ankola taluka of North Canara 
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district, in which the Nadavar and Vakkal peasants played a 
heroic part. At the same time, owing to the failure of crops and 
economic distress, the peasants of Sirsi and Siddapur talukas 
in the same district and Hirekerur taluka of Dharwad district 
had to take to withholding taxes on account of the coercive 
measures adopted by revenue officials. The officials wrongly 
alleged that the peasants in Sirsi, Siddapur and Hirekerur 
had also joined the No-taxers of Ankola. 

On March. 5, 1931 the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed. The 
Government of India was perhaps eager to facilitate the 
participation of the Congress in the Round Table Conference of 
Indian leaders in London. 

On that morning or the following, however, a posse of police 
marched to my residence in Dharwad with a search warrant. I 
was surprised and showed them a telegram I had received from 
Delhi stating that a pact had been signed at the highest level. 
The police officer, however, said that unless they had counter- 
orders to stop taking action, they had to do their duty. They 
searched my old papers and latest letters. Of course, they 
found nothing. I learnt later that the same day they had 
searched the houses of three or four more Karnataka leaders 
whom they suspected to have instigated the No-tax 
movement. It was rumoured that they wanted to cook up a case 
of conspiracy on the basis of our cross-correspondence. 

However, the historic Pact had posed a problem for me as I 
had been mainly responsible for the no-tax campaign, along 
with some other colleagues. We had declared that the Ankola 
No-tax campaign was a political one and had to be suspended 
according to the terms of the Pact. But how could we ask the 
peasants of the other three talukas to pay the heavy land 
revenue dues? And since there was a failure of crops—we had a 
regular survey made and a report prepared by an influential 
committee—from what sources could they pay? 

I decided to seek Gandhi's advice. I went to Nadiad in 
Gujarat almost immediately after seeking an appointment 
with him. Time was running out and the coercive measures of 
the government were continuing. On March 13, 1931 I met him 
at Nadiad. On account of the heat and incessant travelling 
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_ Gandhi was resting—with a wet towel on his forehead, if I 
remember rightly. He welcomed me all the same. 

Though the question of the peasants who had withheld 
taxes was the main purpose for which I had gone to Nadiad, 
the terms and language of the recent Pact were also on my mind. 
I began by saying, "Gandhiji, kindly excuse me for observing 
that the terms of the recent Pact with Lord Irwin, as published 
in the newspapers, seem to be rather humiliating to the 
Congress". He asked me which clauses or terms I thought humi- 
liating. I quoted a few sentences that had struck me as being not 
very dignified for the Congress. He immediately said: 


Diwakar, do you know that many of the clauses including those you 
have indicated were drafted by me! Don't you see that the greatest 
gain in the whole affair is that the Congress has been recognised 
and has secured the political status of the main negotiating party © 
with the British government in India. We need not mind minor 
phrases used here and there. 


Then, of course, I told him about the predicament of the pea- 
sants who had perforce taken to the No-tax campaign under 
distressful circumstances and how they were unjustifiably 
exposed to harsh and coercive measures. Gandhi said, "You 
should tell them to continue and carry on till the distress con- 
tinues and the grievances are removed". He asked me to keep 
him informed of the developments, so that he might be able to 
help them by taking up things at the highest level at Simla. 

As he suggested, I kept on informing Gandhi about our local 
efforts to stop coercive measures such as attachment of 
property, cattle, and so on. Gandhi's efforts with the Simla 
authorities also helped. At last, the Revenue Commissioner, 
Mr Smart, issued orders to stop coercive measures against those 
who were unable to pay. This was later known as the Smart- 
Diwakar Agreement. Gandhi's alertness, mastery of details 
and pursuit of them to the last point is obvious in this as well 
as in several other such cases. 7 

Gandhi was definitely instrumental in reaching some relief 
to the peasants of North Canara. It is evident that he had 
taken up the matter with Simla authorities. The following 
letter is proof of it. 
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Dignity of Voluntary Suffering 


I was sentenced to three years imprisonment in 1932 for a 
seditious article in Karmaveer in connection with the No-tax 
campaign. I was released in 1935, somewhat shattered in 
health. Gandhi had suspended the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in 1934. If I remember correctly he had restricted 
satyagraha to himself alone! 

Immediately on release I had the problem of relief for the 
suffering peasants of North Canara on account of the No-tax 
campaign. Following a general survey, we found that there 
were 800 peasant families that badly needed help, especially 
in the case of peasants of arecanut and coconut gardens. Not 
only were their lands confiscated, even their homes had been 
confiscated! Usually they lived in the gardens themselves. It 
was no exaggeration to say that they were now on the streets. 

Bombay, which was always in the forefront of every 
struggle Gandhi led, was generous in helping such 
humanitarian causes. D.P. Karmarkar and I camped in Bombay 
for a while and the ever helpful S.K. Patil, Secretary of the 
Bombay Congress Committee, came forward to help us. Sardar 
Patel who was in Bombay to collect funds for the farmers of 
Gujarat also helped us. Newspapers wrote feelingly in favour 
of the cause of the suffering peasants in Karnataka. 

It struck me to approach Gandhi for help. Gangadharrao 
and I decided to meet him. When we told Gandhi, he 
immediately said that he had a small sum of Rs 3,000 which 
he would-hand over as it was earmarked for such purposes. But 
he was, as a precautionary measure, not in favour of organising 
any relief operations as such on behalf of the Congress. He said 
that he was not against providing relief, but that it should be 
done in a private and personal capacity. Otherwise, he said, 
sufferers would be demoralised and they would begin to hanker 
after relief indiscriminately. This, he said, was really 
degrading from the point of view of the dignity of voluntary 
suffering. 
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His observations were quite true. Still it was not possible for 
the Karnataka Congress, at that stage, to stop collecting funds 
and extending relief to the sufferers. 

Real relief to the worst sufferers who had lost lands as well 
as houses came very late, in 1937-38 after the Congress came to 
power in the province of Bombay as a result of elections to 
provincial legislatures under the Government of India Act of 
1935: 3 trary 

‘Judged by high moral standards, what Gandhi opined was 
true and unexceptionable. But the Sardar himself, the right- 
hand man of Gandhi, was openly organising relief, taking into 
consideration the desperate condition of peasant sufferers in 
Gujarat. , 

In another instance, during the classic Bardoli Satyagraha 
against increase of land-tax in 1928, many had complained to 
Gandhi that Sardar's volunteers were working in Bardoli 
under false names, evading arrests, not wearing Khadi and so 
on. Gandhi listended to all such complaints and many more not 
approvingly but silently. He once laughingly remarked, "That 
is Sardar's satyagraha"! The Sardar had full command of the 
Bardoli struggle and he had told Gandhi himself, "We shall 
call you to Bardoli only when we need you". 


"We Are Writing New History" —Gandhi (1932) 


I met Gandhi again in Bombay in early January 1932 at a camp 
of some prominent Karnataka workers like Dr N.S. Hardiker 
of the Hindustani Seva Dal and Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay. Gandhi had returned in December 1931 from 
the Round Table Conference in London. The British authorities, 
both in India and London, had succeeded in demonstrating that 
Gandhi and the Congress were not the sole representatives of 
India. By inviting to the Conference several others speaking in 
different voices, they had achieved their objective of "Divide 
and Rule." 

Gandhi even while abroad had been kept informed of the 
several breaches by the government of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
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by Sardar Vallabhbhai and others. When the Working 
Committee of the Congress met in Mani Bhavan, Bombay, in 
the beginning of January 1932, Gandhi convinced the members 
that there was no other honourable way for the Congress but to 
resume civil disobedience. It had been suspended on signing the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact on March 5, 1931. As was usual with 
Gandhi, after passing a resolution in the Working Committee 
for resumption of the struggle, he wrote a convincing letter to 
the Viceroy justifying the resumption of civil disobedience, if 
the government did not recant and relent. 

Anxious to know the future policy of the Congress and also to 
meet Gandhi, a few prominent Congress workers of Karnataka, 
who were already in Bombay, invited Gandhi on December 31, 
1931 to our camp in the office of the Hindustani Seva Dal 
there. We were about 50. After some general talk, someone 
asked Gandhi a very important question about nonviolence and 
our struggle for swaraj. The question was: "Is there a single 
instance in the whole history of mankind in which a nation 
has won its freedom by nonviolent means?” In the mind of the 
questioner as well as in the minds of many of us, there lurked a 
doubt that nonviolence might not succeed. Gandhi immediately 
assumed a serious mood and looking at all of us intently, shot 
back in a ringing tone, "We are writing new history". 

This was four days ahead of Gandhi's arrest on January 4, 
1932 from the terrace of Mani Bhavan, where he had pitched a 
tent to sleep in the open. August 15, 1947, the day of our 
Independence, was yet 15 years away, and three more 
nonviolent battles had yet to be fought. Gandhi's faith in 
satyagraha really ‘moved mountains’ in this case. 

At the same meeting, when we had _ relaxed a little, the 
discussion centred around the satyagraha of Prahlad against 
his tyrannical father Hiranyakashipu. It is a. mythological 
story, no doubt. But like the story of Harishchandra, the story 
of Prahlad also had perhaps crossed Gandhi's mind. There the 
Divinity worshipped by Prahlad intervened and destroyed his 
demonaic father. At any rate, satyagraha, nonviolent 
resistance without ill-will against the evil-doer, did succeed 
in the story of Prahlad. 
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Gandhi while departing from our meeting said to us, "If the 
struggle restarts,"— he wanted to wait for the Viceroy's reply 
to his letter — "I hope Karnataka will respond as before." We 
assured him about it and told him that Karnataka was 
already known as Gandhi province. 


Gandhi Seva Sangh Meeting (1937): 
To Participate in Elections or Not 


Hudli, a few kilometers from the city of Belgaum, is a small 
village. It was the rural headquarters of Gangadharrao 
Deshpande. He was a bit of a landlord of the place. On joining 
Gandhi in the struggle for freedom he had turned the village 
into a khadi centre and created an ashram-like atmosphere 
there. In 1937 he had invited the Gandhi Seva Sangh to meet 
at Hudli from April 16 to 21. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, a shrewd and successful businessman of 
Wardha, had cast his lot with Gandhi from 1920, the year of 
the Nagpur session of the Congress. His devotion to Gandhi as 
to a great spiritual leader, matched equally his dedication to 
the several programmes of constructive work that were placed 
before the country by the Mahatma. But one more important 
trait of Jamnalalji was his concern for dedicated workers in the 
field. In fact, even in 1921, he financially supported some 
lawyers who had suspended their legal practice at the call of 
non-cooperation with the government. 

Immediately after the Non-Cooperation Movement, several 
workers in the country had completely dedicated themselves 
to Congress work, which was in those days wholly initiated by 
Gandhi. Jamnalalji thought there should be a kind of informal 
group called the Gandhi Seva Sangh which could meet 
occasionally to strengthen a feeling of brotherhood. Gandhi 
agreed to the proposal and Rajendra Prasad and others okayed 
the idea. Informally Jamnalalji thought of supporting some 
workers financially also to a limited extent. 
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I was a member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh for some years 
and as such I attended the meet at Hudili. 

Gandhi, of course, was there at Hudli. He had a warm 
corner in his heart for Gangadharrao. Some other leaders who 
attended the conference were: Sardar Patel, Rajaji, Jamnalalji, 
and some Gandhian leaders from other provinces, But the 
atmosphere was not that of an organised conference but one of a 
meeting of friends, a milan—a friendly meet. It encouraged a 
free exchange of thoughts and feelings on important issues. 

One of the important issues was to consider the allegation of 
Subhas Chandra Bose, that the Gandhi Seva Sangh was being 
used by Gandhi and other Congress leaders for political 
purposes and for consolidating Gandhian workers. It was well- 
known that Subhas did not see eye to eye with Gandhi on 
certain important policy matters. | 

Some of us felt that we need not care for such farfetched 
allegations since the Gandhi Seva Sangh members were 
working in several non-political fields openly. But Gandhi, 
who was very sensitive about such matters, advised the Sangh | 
not to expand and to gradually shrink down to a small 
committee. This the Sangh did to meet the allegation, 
however ill-founded. 

The second important issue was participation in the working 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. It promised Provincial 
Autonomy to a certain extent. 

Most of us knew that Gandhi did not believe in the advent of 
real swaraj through legislatures, planned and projected by 
British politicians. So, full scale participation was rejected out 
of hand by all of us. 

But the question arose as to whether the Congress should 
ignore the elections altogether. Rajaji argued in his own 
faultlessly logical way: "Franchise is going to be extended to 
about three crores of voters. Should the Congress not seize the 
opportunity to educate the electorate about the aims and 
objects of the Congress?" That point went home and Gandhi 
opined that all other matters regarding the 1935 Act might be 
considered later. For the present they should think only of 
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elections for purposes of conveying the Congress message to the 
electorate, be it ever so limited. 

After this close association and friendly oc of ideas, 
we dispersed on April 21. 


A World Without War— 
A Global Nonviolent Army 


The second world war broke out in September 1939. Germany 
attacked Poland, Belgium and Scandinavian countries. Britain 
and France declared war on Germany on September 3. On that 
occasion, overwhelmed by the blood-bath launched by warring 
nations, I wrote a longish letter to Gandhi making a plea for 
organising a world-army of nonviolent men and women to stem 
the tide of such violent wars. It ran as follows: 


Hubli 
oR RS 
My Dear Bapu, 


I read your statement issued after you saw the Viceroy. The 
humanitarian sentiments expressed are absolutely noble and 
high-pitched. You seem to be convinced that Hitler is unjust in 
waging the war. But looking to the preparedness of all others, war 
was an inevitability, whether a Hitler begins or somebody else. 

However, that is not my point. I am straying. 

Is there no hope for nonviolence? I ask. I fear there is none 
unless it is as organized as violence. It is likely to remain merely as 
a noble sentiment, and what sentiment is nobler than nonviolence 
or love—unless it is doggedly pitched against the ‘brute in man’ 
which seems to be ever active. We see blood today but the 
preparation to shed it without compunction (and remorse) has 
been always there. Everybody has been contributing to it and 
taking part in it and all have been dragged to the tragic 
catastrophe. Unless nonviolence works in an organised manner 
steadily and throughout and opposes every preparation for war 
and slaughter and destruction there seems to be no hope. This is 
just like trying to stop a Hindu-Muslim riot when the preparations 
have been going on unabated. Your idea of a peace-army which 
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you projected in this behalf at Delang (at a meeting of Gandhi 
Seva Sangh) did not take shape. That means people and we of the 
Sangh were not evolved enough to take it up. Possibly you are a few 
centuries ahead of the present humanity, provided we are 
progressing from brute, through man to divinity. 

But can something be done now? Yes. Even now those who are 
for prevention of all war ought to organize themselves and throw 
themselves in between the belligerents at the risk of their lives. 
There is nothing wrong in this. What do the belligerents 
themselves do? Do they not throw themselves against each other 
at the risk of their lives ultimately to secure peace? Possibly their 
method is more costly and uncertain than this—if this is well- 
organised. What would be the result of such a step? 

The warriors would either shoot down such intruders or take 
them alive and shut them up in prisons. Either way, a nonviolent 

army would have done its duty. In the first case, they would have 
done their duty. In the first case, they would have died iri the cause 
of peace exposing the brutality of men in killing or imprisoning 
armless men, still further. In the second case, they would have 
been physically incapacitated to act against violence and they 
would have no moral responsibility of the violence perpetuated by 
warring nations in spite of them. 

The third possibility is that the belligerents would be moved to 
come to terms between themselves—that however would be the 
greatest triumph. That is possible only when these soulless 
governments that wage wars are overwhelmed by the people who 
have souls and who would not go to war if they rightly understood 
what it really was. | 

But all this will have to be done on an international scale and 
that would obviously be very difficult when every nation has been 
put on war-footing and communication and movement is so 
difficult. Well, if this is not possible, shedding tears in secret for 
some days at the armageddon and then cynically looking upon the 
slaughter till the mad fury exhausts itself would be the only course! 
My humble soul cannot see anything beyond this. 

Now as regards the Congress and its attitude—you have given 
no lead in your statement and that is possibly a deliberate policy 
as you may not like to encourage a free discussion at the Working 
Committee. It is definite that the Working Committee would not 
be in a mood to listen to any proposals of the kind discussed 
above. Some kind of bargaining spirit direct or indirect is likely to 
prevail. 
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The Congress or even India today has the power to obstruct the 
British Government in its fight against Germany and to that extent 
alone it can help it, if it withdraws its opposition and says ‘Well, go 
on’. Possibly the Viceroy expects that there should be no 
opposition though he flatters us and says we can help. He must be 
fearing that the opposition would be fierce if the Congress sets its 
face against war. This analysis of his mind is an inference from his 
actions as reported in the papers. 

Well, whatever be the Viceroy's attitude, what should we do? 

If we are to be consistent with nonviolence and carry it into 
international affairs, we should try to organise as indicated above. 
If that is not possible as the highest cannot always be possible, 
India can express its fullest sympathy with Poland and help it with 
men and money so far as some relief is concerned. 

At the same time it can say that the British Government must 
participate in India's defence to the greatest possible extent even 
militarily. Otherwise the Congress will forfeit its claim to protect 
people in times of danger. But even here the Congress ought not to 
cooperate unless the people here are given the initiative and 
direction in this matter. Otherwise there will be exploitation galore 
as before and our willingness would be harnessed as one more 
lever. 

Regarding help to England beyond the borders of India, it is 
really a difficult problem. Whether we will it or not, cooperate or 
not, they are going to carry every Indian man and money to the 
greatest possible extent. This may not be directly an imperialistic 
war but it will certainly strengthen the grip of imperialism on all 
slave nations if England succeeds. Even here, I think the Congress 
should straightaway put it (declare) that without control and 
direction in defence it is not in a position to cooperate. Where is 
the meaning in the cooperation of a slave? If India is to help at all 
or cooperate consciously as a nation, no other position is possible 
except the one indicated. A war cabinet with a predominently 
popular element is the necessary condition for any help by India. 


Yours in Service, 


(R.R. Diwakar) 


My pleading was, if at any time in the future wars of the 
type which had just broken out were to be avoided or 
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confronted, nonviolence would have to be organised on as big a 
scale and as efficiently as Hitler had done. 

Gandhi replied to my letter briefly. He said that I was 
right in thinking of an efficient nonviolent army. But he added 
that it would have to be of a different type trained to die 
bravely without killing! The organisation would obviously 
have to be a voluntary one and based on the moral issues of 
satya and ahimsa. 

Today, however, quite contrary is the case with the 
recruited soldier in the armies of nations. He is hired and 
trained to kill and destroy without being injured or killed. 

Long after Gandhi's passing away Vinoba Bhave had some 
proposals for an army for peace as an activity of the United 
Nations Organization. 


Individual Satyagraha 
"I Resist All Wars' 


The second world war started in 1939. The Government of India 
was drawn into it automatically as a limb of the British 
Empire. The elected Congress Governments ruling in eight out of 
eleven provinces were neither consulted nor taken into 
confidence. They resigned on account of that arbitrary action of 
the Government of India in pushing the country into war 
against Germany. 

Gandhi as one who was the apostle of ahimsa and truth 
could not even dream of India joining the war willingly, even 
though he believed that Hitler was an agressor. However, 
Gandhi's innovative genius helped him out of the dilemma. 
Moreover, while he was particular in preserving the identity 
of the Congress as wedded to nonviolence in its struggle for 
swaraj, he had natural hesitancy in embarrassing the 
opponent, in this case the Government of India, while it was 
under serious stress. Ran 

Gandhi advised the Congress in 1940 to take to individual 
satyagraha as war-resisters. A pledge was devised saying, "I 
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resist all wars and all wars must be resisted nonviolently". 
Only select Congressmen were asked to defy the law and court 
imprisonment openly. 

e Gandhi chose Vinoba as the first satyagrahi in that 
campaign. It came to be called individual satyagraha or 
‘quality’ satyagraha. Gandhi took the responsibility of 
inspecting the lists of proposed satyagrahis prepared by the 
Provincial Congress Committees. 

On behalf of Karnataka Province, Smt Krishnabai Panjikar 
of Dharwad took the first list of 130 persons to Sevagram for 
approval by Gandhi. She. was the Vice-President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. She requested me to 
accompany her. We met Gandhi who was in a happy mood. He 
asked us if we knew the listed persons. We told him we knew 
every one of them. He asked me if Karnataka would respond 
adequately. I said, "There need not be any doubt about it". He 
passed the whole list. I asked for his blessings to Karnataka. 

I too joined the individual satyagrahis from Karnataka and 
was sent to Nasik Jail to serve my sentence of one year. 

In that campaign of individual satyagraha about 30,000 
courted arrest and imprisonment throughout India. Some who 
had short sentences of a few months, offered satyagraha again 
and again! 


Ye Exploiters! Quit India! 
Ye Indians! Live no Longer in Slavery! 
Do or Die! 


The second world war in 1942 was knocking at the north- 
eastern threshold of India. The Congress was at the crossroads 
on the question of cooperation with the rulers in defence of 
India against the invading Japanese. The Congress would 
cooperate honourably with the rulers only if they cooperated 
by giving real power to India at that juncture. But the British 
would not concede that demand. 
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Gandhi differed from the leaders in the Working 
Committee. He believed that only free India would be able to 
fight the foe, be it the British, or the Japanese. Ultimately 
the Congress had to join hands with Gandhi if a finab 
showdown in the form of a mass movement was to be the only 
honourable way left. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Gowalia Tank in 
Bombay on August 7-8, 1942 to take a final decision. 

It was in Bombay that the Congress was born in 1885. It 
dreamt of being one day the Parliament of India, as the 
invitation letter sent to members indicated. 

The call for the last battle for freedom by the Conant in 
India went forth from the same place..Gandhi's last battle of 
life against the Satanic rule of the British began there. His 
clarion call to countrymen to 'Do or Die' for Independence and — 
his command to foreign rulers to Quit India was issued on 
August 8,1942. I was sitting just near the dais from which 
Gandhi sounded the bugle for people's war against their 
despotic rulers. 

I passed on a piece of paper to Gandhi for a message to 
Karnataka. He wrote in Hindi in his own hand, signed it, 
dated it and returned it to me. In English it read: "I look 
forward to Karnataka playing its role in the impending 
sacrifice for swaraj" (see page 49). 

Gandhi called the impending final struggle 'a yagna’, a 
sacrifice. What a sacrifice it was! The call was, as it were, for 
poornahuti or the last oblation in the fire of the final battle! 

It did prove to be the last battle in Gandhi's warlike career 
and the final unarmed fight for India's freedom. 

Gandhi's message inspired us in Karnataka and we used it 
to the full by taking out thousands of copies in Kannada 
written in my own hand. I went underground for two long years, 
and at Gandhi's call courted arrest only on August 9, 1944 at 
Hubli. I was sentenced to one year's imprisonment as an 
‘absconder'! 
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-— Mohewr 
Gandhi's message of 'Do or Die’ to the people of Karnataka given 
personally to R. R. Diwakar on August 8, 1942 at the AICC meeting 
held at Gowalia Tank, Bombay, which passed the "Quit India" 
Resolution. 
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"Quit India" Proved a Reality Later! 
But 'Do What and Die How' was an Enigma, 
Till People Began to Act! 


It was about 10.30 pm on August 8, 1942 when Gandhi ended his 
peroration at the Gowalia Tank meeting in Bombay. But there 
was speculation that Gandhi would not be allowed by 
government this time to lead the new movement of civil 
disobedience. We were told the next day that Balasaheb Kher 
of Bombay had conveyed a message to that effect to Gandhi. 
Before we dispersed after the meeting, we learnt that the 
Working Committee of the Congress was going to meet that 
night, to draft a plan for direct action of civil revolt. 

At any rate, Gandhi may have thought that there would be 
time enough for him to write to the Viceroy as usual on such 
occasions and wait for his reaction. That explains why no 
_ programme of action was issued. 

But that was not to be. Before the next day (August 9) 
dawned, not oniy Gandhi but all the members of the Working 
Committee and many other Congress leaders present in Bombay 
were arrested and sent to different*prisons. Gandhi's call to 
‘Do or Die’ had sent a thrill of new resolve throughout India. 
But for a moment no one knew 'What to Do and How to Die’! 
The indication was, however, clear that every Indian was to 
feel free to act on his own to shake off slavery, subject to the 
avowed discipline of nonviolence. 

Sometime later I learnt about some discussions the leaders 
had had with Gandhi earlier. One of the participants had 
questioned him if he would stop the movement as in 1922 if 
there was violence somewhere in India. To that he had 
positively said No! 

Imagining that the Congress Working Committee must have 
met at night and some programme of action might have been 
decided upon, I awoke long before dawn on the 9th and sped to 
meet Shankarrao Deo, a member of the Working Committee, 
where he was staying nearby with Professor Gharpure. On the 
way, I heard the shrill vioces of news-vendors that Gandhi 
had been whisked away to an unknown destination. I knocked 
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at the door of Professor Gharpure who welcomed me with a cup 
of tea and the news that Shankarrao had also been hustled 
away. 

I need not mention here how and why I decided to avoid 
arrest with a price of Rs. 5,000 on my head! That story may 
come later in its own time with, what I think, valid reasons. 


A Spontaneous Unarmed Revolt 
The Karnataka Pattern 


As Shankarrao Deo had been already arrested, I lost the last 
chance of knowing about the programme of action contemplated 
by Gandhi or by the Congress Working Committee in pursuance 
of the call to "Do or Die" for Freedom. One thing was obvious— 
the government seemed bent upon crushing the movement 
before it developed. 

I was staying at R.A. Jahagirdar's place at Chowpati in 
Bombay along with R.S. Hukerikar and Bindacharya Burli of 
Dharwad. The first thing I thought of doing was to leave the 
place if I wanted to plan the next step under the confused and 
embarassing situation. If we continued to stay we would be 
picked up by the police as I was sure to be on their priority list. 
We knew that the police knew of our usual haunt in Bombay. 

So, we moved to Matunga to Dr Sadashiv Joshi's place. The 
next question was about the action in pursuance of the call to 

"Do or Die". Kishorelal Mashruwala and Kaka Kalelkar, 
who were supposed to be in the confidence of Gandhi, pub- 
lished their views and said that "no violence to person was 
permitted" during the impending struggle. They were close to 
Gandhi, no doubt, but not in political action, nor were they 
members of the Working Committee. Some people said that 
Rajendra Babu had said that railway trains could be stopped 
and similar such obstructive tactics could be resorted to. 

But on learning of the resolution to "Do or Die" and “Quit 
India", and exasperated by the arrest of Gandhi and his 
having been taken to an unknown destination, the people all 
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over India did not wait for anybody's direction nor did they 
look or wait for leaders to guide them. A spontaneous unarmed 
revolt burst forth in the form of attacks on government 
property, means of communication and centres of authority. The 
problem of what to do solved itself! But it created a problem 
for me. Was I to court arrest or try to meet my pepe and give 
some directions for sustained action? 

I decided to stay out, make Bombay my "underground head- 
quarters" and have a Provincial Committee of five, myself 
being the Secretary. We evolved a system of attacks on 
government property and administrative machinery by small 
organised groups who had cover, with the connivance of the 
populace, urban and rural. I was on Aruna Asaf Ali's Central | 
Committee also. When Jayaprakash Narayan jumped 
Hazaribagh Jail and came out, he became a kind of guiding star 
for all of us for a time. When he studied the method of anti- 
government activities of the Karnataka groups, he described it 
as 'Karnataka Pattern’ and recommended it to the whole of 
India. 

- Fortunately for Karnataka, Dr Suryanath Kamat, the Chief 
Editor of Karnataka Gazetteer, has recently published a book 
called Quit India Movement in Karnataka and I need not 
pursue here the story through two years of my underground life, 
from August 9, 1942 to August 9, 1944. 

I do not know if any other state in India has published an 
authentic and documented account of the Unarmed Revolt of 
1942-44. It has been noted by the government as being as serious 
as the 1857 War of Independence! That was an armed revolt 
led by princes and chiefs while this was by the whole 
populace and without arms. 


"Violence to Property is Sure to 
Lead to Violence to Person" 
(My Contact with Fasting Gandhi 
in the Aga Khan Palace, 1943) 


I had to give Gandhi the background earlier for my going 
underground, since I was never expected to do so. Nor am I 
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temperamentally capable of bearing the strain and stress that 
that kind of life involves. However, I felt all along that these 
subversive activities, and even going underground, were not 
strictly Gandhian. 

I seized, therefore, the opportunity of contacting Gandhi 
through Devadas, his son, when Gandhi went on "Capacity 
Fast" in the Aga Khan Palace, Pune, from February 10, 1943 to 
March 3, 1943. During the fast, only Danae and a few others 
had daily access to Gandhi. 

I prepared a brief report of our anti-government activities in 
Karnataka and went to Pune. I gave the report to Devadas and 
implored him to read it out to Bapu when he could and to let 
me know Bapu's reaction. 

I need not quote here the full report of about four pages 
which I gave to Devadas. Suffice it to say that I described the 
confusion in the minds of workers as to the form of action 
contemplated by Bapu and the Congress Working Committee 
when they declared "Quit India" to the British rulers and 
called upon the country to "Do or Die" for freedom. Though I 
was neither inclined nor capable of being an underground 
worker, I pleaded that I had to do it in order to give some 
guidance and help to workers in Karnataka. 

I described the activities that tried to obstruct the 
government in its administration, especially in the matter of 
communication. But I emphasized that though violence to 
government property was aimed at and was inevitable, our 
workers were warned to see that strictest possible precaution 
was taken to avoid even a semblance or threat of violence to 
persons. 

Devadas was kind enough to do the needful. He said Bapu 
listened to the full report and observed: 


Violence to property was sure to lead to violence to person, sooner 
than later, by our workers or by the government. Being 
underground and without necessary communication with workers, 
you will not be able to control the situation. 


I could see clearly that violence even to property, in fact all 
sabotage activities as such, was not favoured by Gandhi. 
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I took this hint seriously and conveyed it to some leaders 
and workers. In fact, soon enough some of us set up an All India 
Satyagraha Council with Sucheta Kripalani as chairperson 
and Annada Choudhary of Bengal and myself as secretaries. A 
few others from other provinces joined us as members. 

I explained Gandhi's view to the Karnataka workers. From 
then on only open defiant action and civil disobedience and 
courting imprisonment were resorted to in Karnataka. About 
500 workers courted imprisonment accordingly. 

I continued to be underground to contact workers and convince 
them of Bapu's views and tell them as to what he expected us 
to do. 


"Secrecy is Sin"— Gandhi 
So, Underground Life is Taboo 


Gandhi was released on grounds of health from the Aga Khan 
Palace in Pune on May 6, 1944. He lived for some days in 
Bombay at Juhu Beach in Sumati Morarji's cottage in order to 
Yecoup. He gradually recovered and was able to hold prayer 
meetings on the beach. I had continued to be underground even 
after we started an All India Satyagraha Council. Our workers 
had started offering themselves for arrest by some kind of civil 
disobedience or other. I.was duty bound to do the same. But 
friends persuaded me not to be in a hurry to do so. 

Taking advantage of the leisure I had started writing on 
satyagraha. It was certainly anomalous that I, an underground 
worker, should be writing on so important a subject as 
satyagraha! But the book proved to be a small but good and 
precise treatise on the subject. After my release later in 1945, 
Dr Rajendra Prasad was good enough to write a foreword to the 
book. He called it a 'Textbook on Satyagraha'. Later, an 
abridged American edition was published by Henry Regnery of 
the Humanist Library, called Satyagraha:' The Power of 
Truth. The other book I wrote during that period was 
Upanishads in Story and Dialogue; this has a foreword by the 
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great philosopher Dr S. Radhakrishnan. I also wrote Indina 
Russia in Kannada, a translation of D.G. Tendulkar's Russia 
Today. These books were a by-product of my underground life. 

Writing was made possible by a close friend who kept at my 
disposal a fifth-floor room at all times of the day and night. 
No access to the room was available to anybody else. A Pathan 
guard had the key with him, under orders not to allow anyone 
else but me to the room. This is by the way. 

I must, however, return to the story. Gandhi's release and 
his sojourn at Juhu gave me again a eeepend opportunity to 
seek his audience and valuable advice. 

Sarojini Naidu was in charge of controlling visitors to 
Gandhi, since he was still unable to stand the strain of many 
visitors, though there was a great rush. I sent word to Sarojini 
Devi who had known me. She arranged a meeting for me with 
Gandhi at the Juhu residence. She ushered me in the presence 
of Bapu who was just spinning. I offered my Pranams and 
introduced myself. He greeted me, I should say, very 
affectionately and said, "Oh, you underground”. I bowed once 
again and said, "I am here for orders". He smiled and said, "I 
am not now your Commander, having been released on grounds 
of health". 

I reminded him how I had contacted him far back in 
February 1943 when he was fasting in the Aga Khan Palace. I 
said that I had sent a full report of our subversive activities in 
Karnataka through Devadas who had then access to him. I 
had a word of caution too from him how violence to property 
was bound to lead to violence to life. As a consequence we had 
suspended all those activities and started a Satyagraha 
Council. We switched over, I told him, to open civil 
disobedience. He remembered the report, and said, "You know 
my views. I am against all secrecy. Now you are free to do 
what your heart and head dictate". I bowed in reverance and 
took leave of him. I could appreciate his clear and logical 
stand and unwillingness to give any "orders". 
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However convinced I was by what Gandhi said to me when I 
met him at Juhu while I was still underground, I could not but 
inform him in writing the difficulties of the situation in which 
we found ourselves when no specific directions regarding 
"action" were given by him in pursuance of the "Quit India" 
resolution, or by what could be called the High Command, 
namely the Working Committee of the Congress. 

I reproduce the following letter which I wrote to Bapu as it 
sheds light on the predicament we had to face: 


My Dear Bapu, 


I have already sent a brief report of the movement in 
Karnataka along with a printed copy of Karnataka in Revolt. I am 
here stating a few things and some of my reactions. Staying out 
during the movement and carrying it on was a big experience to 
me. I do not know if what I am writing is going to be useful to you. 
But certainly it will help me if you go through it and guide me and 
my friends along. 

I have tried my best both to be brief and accurate and this is the 
result. I hope this will give you a complete picture. 

_ I came to Bombay for the: AICC session held on 7-8th August 
1942 prepared to be arrested there, or immediately on return. So, 
while starting I had even transferred all accounts in my name to 
other persons’ name. I happened to be the Sole Trustee of a 
concern, hence the precaution. 

Immediately after all of you had been arrested, some 
important Congress workers from Karnataka who stayed over in 
Bombay for a day or two met. They decided, almost as a matter of 
course, that the provincial office of Karnataka should be set up 
there in Bombay. I think I was mainly instrumental in coming to 
that decision. This was our reaction to the government decision to 
shatter our organisation. The government technique is now 
obvious. Before the movement can be set up on its legs—they 
would pick up those who matter, seize the instruments of 
organisation and the means of communication, cut off the link 
between the leader and the led and then smother ruthlessly 
everything else likely to create momentum or everyone who may 
begin organised work. Unless and until we find and work out a 
counter-technique, we may not succeed fully. Each man should act 
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correctly. But that stage is not going to come for a long time. Some 
kind of organisation, be it of small decentralised knots of men and 
women working among the masses, determined to carry out 
certain set programmes calculated to bring about a deadlock may 
be necessary. A sanction will have to be created for such bodies by 
-the Congress in normal times, if at all such times are going to 
return, or such a sanction may have to be forged even as we are 
working along. : 

To revert to my story. I had no idea that I should remain out. In 
fact, I and my friends imagined that I was incapable of such a feat 
for any length of time. But some friends did press me to stay on, as 
far as possible, and help them. Within a few days, the government 
issued notices for some of us to appear and surrender. This acted 
as a challenge. I thought, who is this government to declare like 
that? Simply because they are physically strong and capable, 
should people walk into their net? They are nothing more than 
goondas. If one feels one is useful outside the jail, why not 
continue till such time as one is useful and till people give shelter? 
That was the psychology. When we stayed out without courting jail, 
we saw that it was impossible to do anything without resort to some 
kind of privacy or secrecy. If it was a matter of going straight to jail, 
it was the easiest thing for me to do. One may say that if a crore go 
to jail, government would be on its knees. That again is a 
theoretical proposition. The government would not send a crore to 
jail. They would send the organising type of men to jail. They would 
hold in check others by the lathi and the rifle. 

Let me take the instance of broadcasting your message to 
Karnataka given on 8th August 1942 in your own hand. 

It was a problem how to propagate it. No newspaper would 
publish it, no press would print it. It could be broadcast only by 
resorting to methods which would keep things beyond the 
knowledge of the police. Blocks were made of it. Presses that would 
print it without putting their names were approached and thus it 
was widely broadcast. It had a marvellous and sustaining effect. I 
know you would say, it was not worth doing, if it could not be done 
openly. That is true in a sense. But then if I had tried it, I could not 
have gone beyond the stage of an attempt to broadcast it and 
would have been behind the bars for only the attempt. That 
means, I could not have proceeded beyond a symbolic 
broadcasting. That would have had no propaganda value either, as 
possibly even the news of the message would have been 
suppressed. 
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I agree that things ought to be done openly and that is the best 
way to create fearlessness. But under certain circumstances and if 
at all things have to be done, some clear limits may be laid down 
beyond which secrecy should not be resorted to. Under Ordinance 
Raj and D.I.R., one cannot dispense wholly with privacy or secrecy 
in the preparatory stage if one is to act and do something before 
straight going to jail. | do not here minimize the importance of 
going to jail. But I feel it is not sufficient especially because it 
requires the cooperation of the government to complete that 
programme. They refuse to cooperate beyond a certain limit. All 
cannot compel the government to send them to jail. The 
government resorts to the lathi or the rifle. 

So I stayed on. I was always asking myself three questions: (a) 
Am I afraid of jail? The reply was No. How can jail have terror for 
me who had spent about eight years in good and bad jails at 
different times, and some years when jail-life was very hard and 
there was no classification? Nor would people think that I was 
keeping out for fear. (b) Was I more useful outside than if I were in 
jail? I may say I was more useful. But the real reply must come 
from the hundreds of workers who worked with me at that time. (c) 
Was there demoralisation among workers on account of my being 
out? My reply is, No. That was because, this time workers knew 
that those who stayed out of jail and carried on action were really 
running a far greater risk than those who went to jail. Moreover 
they felt that they required the guidance of men like me. They 
would insist that I should not go in for the sake of courting jail. 

But possibly, my trying to remain out influenced me in not 
trying to dissuade workers from evading arrest, after they had done. 
some- action. It became a part of the technique of dislocation 
activities to go on doing things without being arrested. This was 
successful till the people at large were not terrorised. But after that 
the groups of workers began to be isolated. That was the time when 
we stopped those activities altogether and then took to only open 
defiant acts of the civil disobedience type. 

It may be recalled that the movement was more organised, 
persistent, and continuous for a greater length of time in 
Karnataka than anywhere else. It is said that civil authorities 
reported to the government that they could not go into villages if 
military aid was not sent. So the government was forced to seek 
military aid. That was the limit to which nonviolent resistance 
could go. Beyond that, it could not. Apart from Karnataka, some 
people generally say that because there was some violence at 
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some places and because there was some secrecy in certain 
matters, there was demoralisation and deterioration. To a point 
this is true. But this is not the whole truth. We ought not to cover 
up our weakness by throwing the blame on violence and secrecy. 
There was no dislocation activity in 1930 or 1932 movements, still 
there was deterioration and demoralisation. In 1940 Individual 
Satyagraha there was neither violence nor secrecy, nor dislocation 
activity. Still there was demoralisation. Very few were willing to go 
to jail repeatedly, though you asked them to do so. What I mean is 
that the factors that go to bring in demoralisation and 
deterioration are not only violence or secrecy. There are a number 
of other factors also. I may enumerate them as follows: 

(1) Our fibre is weak. We are not yet willing to pay the price of 
freedom. (2) Since 1921, we have been thinking in terms of 
suffering for a short period and then of the advent either of Swaraj 
Or some compromise with the government. So, within six months of 
jail-life, all begin to talk of going out as a result of some miracle 
that you are going to bring about. (3) We feel exhausted very soon. 
We are not yet capable of a sustained fight for years. We begin to 
hanker after relaxation as if relaxation is our goal. (4) Our 
organisational strength is very poor. (5) The approach of most of us 
to politics is sentimental and amateurish and we do not take it as a 
vital part of our life. | 

Some say that if we are absolutely non-violent, there would be 
no violence by government and consequently there would be no 
demoralisation that is due to fear. Again this is a half-truth. The 
government uses violence not because we use it but because they 
have no other weapon. They know only that and nothing else. 

Where is violence in processions, meetings and flag hoistings? 
But this time they straight began to shoot at all processions and 
meetings. They did not wait for any provocation from our side. That 
we did not bow to their will was sufficient provocation for them. 
There were a number of oral reports from the police that they had 
an all-out order for firing at any time they felt necessary. That was 
the government ‘order of the day’. 

All these factors ought to be taken into consideration when 
analysing our demoralisation and deterioration rather than glibly 
saying that violence and secrecy alone were responsible for them. 

Sometimes I asked some co-workers as to why they said that I 
should continue to stay out. They gave some reasons. They said 
that my presence gave them moral strength, that they felt self- 
confident, that if an elderly person like me were not there, there 
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would be quarrels among them, that at critical times I had given 
firm decisions regarding non-violence (banning the use even of 
dummy guns and dummy pistols) and so on. Possibly this was alla 
kind of ‘rationalisation’ or 'defence mechanism’. Possibly this is all 
a delusion. But there it is. 

A word about the human material in Karnataka. One would not 
expect such splendid response from Karnataka, such discipline, 
such sustained effort, such sacrifice if one saw the condition of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and other committees. Just before 
the fight, there was no love lost among the top men and none 
seemed to take seriously the impending storm. It is no small thing 
to demand that the biggest empire in the world give up its greatest 
possession. And what was the preparation of Karnataka to back up 
such a demand? Still when the call was given, the province rose as 
one man. This speaks for the splendid human material that is 
there. It is devotional, loyal, and disciplined. 

Now a word as to how I am living and I have finished. Naturally 
a number of stories are current as to how underground people live. 
But even in underground life, non-violence is a saving feature. The 
distrust and suspicion that mar the life of the underground 
workers of other violent schools of thought are absent here. 

It is well-known to the police that I live in Bombay and go about 
in hat and pants. They know my two ‘aliases' also. Probably they 
have some letters in my handwriting. 

In the beginning, when I was new to this life, 1 took too much 
care. But for the last whole year or so I am living in the same place. 
Even before, I changed my residence only twice. I go for a walk 
morning and evening in frequented places. I attend my office by 
day and go on foot through crowded localities and streets of 
Bombay. I see my people at any time of the day. Many of our 
workers see me and have talks with me in the open maidan. I take 
my food with a friend who is obliging enough for the whole of last 
year and more. 

I take many precautions so that others may not be involved. 
Some wanted to see my place of residence, etc. which is not known 
to too many. 

I have fortunately kept my health and friends give me a 
compliment for the same. 

That is the kind of life 1 am leading. I feel no strain as I live 
freely enough. 
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Now I want to conclude. I feel I have given a frank enough 
picture of my mind. What are my present thoughts? This letter 
would not be complete without them. 

As some others believe, Swaraj may be had by violence. It may 
be had by group-action. But it could not be either for the masses or 
by the masses. The masses will have to fight for their own rights 
over again. 

If we wish to have Swaraj for the masses, in which the masses 
will rule, and their interest will be predominant, it is only they who 
ought to achieve it, and they can do it only by non-violent mass 
action, by a general strike, when they would refuse to run the 
machinery of the government or help it in any way. So we must 
work on for that. Along with this negative programme of not doing 
something or ceasing to do something, I feel the necessity of 
organising for a parallel government wherever possible. That is a 
positive effort. Just as we selected areas for no-tax campaigns, we 
must select areas for educating people to run their own 
government and act as if the British government did not exist and 
at the same time their own government existed. 

If not now, another struggle is indicated if we would have full 
Swaraj. Even a half-baked compromise now is not going to save us 
from a struggle sometime after the present war. We shall all be 
the better for securing rights after a struggle than without it. 

I have done. You will excuse me for the necessary trouble I am 
giving you. This is all for bettering myself and for being more 
useful as a unit in this great society of human beings, under your 
unerring and noble guidance. 


Yours ever in service, 


R.R. Diwakar 
Bombay 
17.5.1944 


My Dear Bapu, 


Your immediate reply [to act on my own] overwhelmed me. I did 
not wish you to take the trouble so soon in view of your delicate 
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health. All the same the reply is there, clear and sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Now without expecting any more reply or communication from 
you I must inform you a few more things and bring the story up-to- 
date. 

About a month before your release—your release came very 
unexpectedly—I had begun to feel that the purpose for which I 
was keeping out had already been served. The Karnataka 
Satyagraha Council, which came into existance simultaneously 
with the All India Satyagraha Council, was carrying on open, 
defiant actions. From November 1943 to April 1944 more than 500 
persons in the province voluntarily resisted openly and suffered 
penalties. But the enthusiasm was waning. Most of the prominent 
leaders and workers that came out by that time, were of the 
opinion that the open resistance should continue. But though I 
tried my best, I could not induce them to take the responsibility of 
conducting the organisation. It happened that our organisation 
mostly consisted of underground workers though they were now 
engaged only in the preparation of the open defiant activities. 
They were, of course, assisted by a number of overground workers. 

I could easily see that the open defiant activities and the 
Satyagraha Council had a future only if the leaders and workers 
that came out in the open took up the burden and carried on. Our 
ranks (underground workers) were naturally thinning and we did 
not encourage any new men to go underground since the 
inception of the Satyagraha Council. Nor could we carry on any 
other activity than the preparatory part of the open defiant 
activities. Thus it was inevitable that we must come to the end of 


‘our tether if new overground people did not take up the work. I 


met all important released workers and leaders, wrote to them, 
appealed to them to take up the burden so that all the 
underground workers might keep themselves at their disposal. But 
for various reasons, none were willing to take up the burden 
directly though most declared in favour of the open defiant 
activities and insisted that we ourselves should carry on. But there 
was a limit to our carrying on and that had been practically 
reached. So I had decided and informed my colleagues that we 
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must be prepared to offer ourselves and leave others to carry on if 
they wished to. | 

Annada Babu almost at the same time had also come to the 
same conclusion in his province and had written to me that he was 
contemplating offering resistance and going to jail. 

But as we were part and parcel of an organisation, we did not 
take individual action and decided to place the whole matter 
before the meeting of the Council, on the 10th May 1944. In the 
meanwhile you were released and that lent strength to our 
proposal. 

Here I must make it clear that I am not one of those who 
believe that ‘keeping out’ by itself is a defiant activity. Mine is a 
clear evasion. It is neither defiance nor Satyagraha nor direct 
action. As I have already said, I kept out only to be useful and 
helpful to those who were carrying on activities. 

Though I have a feeling that I have been useful and helpful, it 
is for others to judge. | 

So far as I know, there is no charge against me. When the 
District Magistrate of Dharwad saw that I did not oblige him by 
appearing openly, he issued a notice on or about the 24th August 
1942 that there was a warrant against me under Sec. 26 D.ILR. and 
that I should appear within a month. I did not. Later, I am told, in 
1944 again there was a similar notice to appear within a month. 
There is a penalty of seven years for not appearing! 

- Recently I had consultations with Acharya [V.P.] Limaye and 
Mr G. Ramachandran, both members of the Satyagraha Council. 
They and some others whom I consulted seem to hold that we 
should wait till you decide upon your programme and announce it, 
so that we may go in that programme, provided defiant activities 
have to continue in one form or the other. 

But somehow, I feel I should not wait indefinitely. I may not fix 
a date just now, but while trying to find new elements to continue 
the open defiant activities in the province and elsewhere, I should 
prepare myself to take an early opportunity to offer such 
resistance as I have been helping my friends to offer and face the 
consequences. 

This may meet to a large extent the plea of friends not to be in 


a hurry. 
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This might be said to be the present picture and I have done. 
Yours ever 


R.R. Diwakar 


Of course, I did not expect any new reply from Bapu. But we 
know that sometime later, he characterised the whole of our 
struggle (1920-1942) as an ‘indifferent nonviolent action’ 
meaning thereby that it lacked the aroma of perfection. It may 
be relevant here to quote the remarks of Professor N.A. Nikam 
from the philosophical point of view. He writes: 


His [Gandhi's] faith in non-violence remained unshaken in spite 
of all that happened during the Partition. He did not agree that a 
non-violent rebellion was a programme of seizure of power; he 
said, ‘it is a programme of relationship ending in a peaceful 
transfer of power.’ He said that secrecy was a sin in the 
application of non-violence and so he disagreed with those who 
believed in underground activities, in secrecy and sabotage. 
Those who believed in underground activities during the ‘Quit 
India’ Movement, who took to secrecy and sabotage, argued with 
Gandhi thus: 'We grant secrecy and sabotage are violence. But 
we have found that a person who has had a schooling in our kind 
of activity comes nearer to true non-violence than one who had 
no such experience’. Gandhi questioned them in reply: ‘Would 
you say that a person who had a taste of vice was nearer to virtue 
than who had not?' But those who believed in underground 
activity persisted in arguing: 'We admit that public opinion has 
veered round to your view. . . .but you cannot expect every one to 
become a perfect being, which your method implies’. ‘I agree’, 
said Gandhi; 'that is why I launched forth with imperfect men’. 


Professor Nikam further writes: 

Is a consistency possible in the philosophy of Nonviolence, 
between the truth which it is, and its application to action? In other 
words, was Gandhi consistent? To understand this it is desirable 
that we look at a different problem. Are Fear and Hatred 
translated into action so completely by a weapon that it gives us 
security against them? The answer is, No. There is no weapon 
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deadly enough, to protect us from Fear, and no weapon, it seems, 
is adequate to translate the Hatred of our enemies into action. 
Therefore, increase in the progressivo discovery of new weapons is 
not a success of violence but a failure. (Violence goes on breeding 
further violence ad infinitum). Likewise, the translation into action, 
of the philosophy of Non-violence is not a completely realised 
possibility but it is a completely possible human endeavour. The 
relevant point is not whether ‘perfect’ non-violence is possible but 
whether a ‘little’ of it is not possible. Gandhi said that he who 
believes in violence progressively ‘enlarges’ the use of violence, 
while he who believes in Non-violence may not achieve perfect 
non-violence but he ‘reduces’ the sphere of violence progressively 
in his thought and action. As the Gita says: svalpamapi asya 
dharmasya trayate mahato bhayat: ‘even a little of the Dharma 
saves us from a dreadful danger’. ‘Perfect non-violence is 
impossible’, said Gandhi, 'so long as we exist physically. . . . Perfect 
non-violence whilst you are inhabiting the body is only a theory 
like Euclid's point or straight line, but we have to endeavour every 
moment of our lives’. The Gandhian philosophy does not have the 
consistency of a repetitive, mechanical system, whose course is 
calculable and predictable; as there is no consistency of this sort in 
Gandhi, he cannot be accused of inconsistency. 'My aim is not to 
be consistent’, said Gandhi, 'with my previous statements on a 
given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may present 
itself to me at a given moment. The result is that I have grown 
from truth to truth’. There is inconsistency between truth and 
action only if truth does not actively function. Where would one 
look for consistency in Gandhi when he had no plans or designs, 
nor even’a thought for the future? The pursuit of truth by Gandhi 
is the application of the same law to situations as and when they 
arose; and so the moral vigilance of the Satyagrahi takes care of 
the step that the situation needs as it arises and so, the Gandhian 
philosophy has the maxim: 'one step enough for me’. The Gita 
says: nahi asanyasta sankalpo yogi bhavati kaschana. ‘He is not a 
yogi who has not renounced the strategy of plans and designs in 
his actions’: the yogi, whose life is an adventure of the spirit, whose 
trust is in God. The Gita lives in Gandhi. 'I do not want to foresee 
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the future’, said Gandhi, 'I am concerned with taking care of the 
present. God has given me no control over the moment following.’ 


"Discover Yourself" —Gandhi 


When I met Gandhi in May 1944 at Juhu, I had asked formally 
for ‘orders’. He too had said equally formally that, he did not 
continue to be our Commander! But I knew in the heart of my 
hearts that his wish and view were enough for me to act accor- 
dingly. So I had made up my mind to offer myself for arrest. 

After recovery of his health at Juhu, Gandhi moved to 
Panchagani, a hill resort in the Sahyadri Hills, near Bombay. 
Among the many who visited him there was a close associate 
of mine. Gandhi was reported to have said to him, jocularly of 
course: "Diwakar may come here and ‘discover' himself, so 
that I could claim rupees five thousand, the price on his head 
declared by the police! That sum I would give to the Harijan 
Fund"! A little later he sent word to me to discover myself. 
Gandhi declared on 28 July 1944 that all underground activity 
was tantamount to violence. He prefered underground workers 
to offer themselves by some open defiant action. 

July 28, 1944 was not too far from August 9 which was the 
day of days in 1942 when the Indian people rose in an unarmed 
revolt of an unprecedented nature unknown to history. I decided 
to reveal myself either before July 28 or on August 9. 

Around August 9, I was in Bangalore. From there I purposely 
wrote a post-card to H.R. Moharay, Editor of the Kannada 
daily, Samyukta Karnataka, at Hubli, that I would arrive 
there on August 8 by the express train which would reach 
Hubli about 10 pm. That post-card also served the purpose of 
an intimation to the police that I was coming. So they were 
present in strength on the 8th night at Hubli Railway Station 
to arrest me. So too were some of the editorial staff of 
Samyukta Karnataka, to receive me. | 

However, I had a problem. I wanted to meet my ailing 
mother Sitabai before the arrest, since I did not want her to 
visit the jail to meet me. So, I slipped away from the railway 
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station of Hubli and went home. But my brother Dr Bodharao 
had moved my mother to another place, so that I could meet 
her at leisure as before and without being found by the police. 

A posse of about 50 policemen, I was told, were waiting at 
the station for me. When I didn's show up, they were 
disappointed! They went to my house and my brother told 
them,” He is not here. You may search if you like." The police 
were perplexed since they had a report that I had left 
Bangalore for Hubli. 

Next morning, on August 9, after a bath and reverent 
pranams to my mother, I walked towards the Samyukta 
Karnataka office in my usual khadi attire. I saw a policeman 
waiting there to report if I appeared at the office. On reaching 
the office, I told Moharay to call the police station and tell 
them that I was there ready to be arrested. I told Moharay not 
to give the police the credit of finding me out. He himself 
might well claim rupees five thousand since he was giving 
"information leading to the arrest of R.R. Diwakar" that was 
the condition for claiming the award. 

The drama thus ended on August 9, 1944, the drama which 
had begun for me on August 9, 1942. I was sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment for absconding. 

The drama was no doubt over but the encounters with 
Gandhi continued. 


"For me, Ahimsa is The Word" —Gandhi 


I do not exactly remember the place, date and occasion when I 
discussed with Bapu the use of the word "love" instead of 
ahimsa. I remember that Tekur Subramanyam of Bellary was 
with me when I asked Gandhi if "love" would be a better 
substitute for ahimsa. My plea was that both ahimsa and 
nonviolence were words signifying "negation", while "love" 
had a positive content. Moreover "love" is easily understood by 
the West. - 

Gandhi had already extended the content and connotation of 
the words ahimsa and nonviolence to mean all that "love" 
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connotes. Love is the ultimate of ‘altruism’ and identification 
with the interest of "the other", as against egoistic 
selfishness. Love involves the service of "the other", suffering 
for "the other" and sacrifice for "the other" if need be. 

Gandhi listened to me quietly and then said, "I found that 
the nearest approach to truth (Truth is God) was love. But I 
also found that 'Love” has many meanings in the English 
language at least, and that human love in the name of ‘passion’ 
would become a degrading thing also. That can never happen to 
the word ahimsa. I would stick to ahimsa, with its age-old 
virtue and value". 

In fact, later I realised that the past history of ahimsa in 
India goes back to what is called Shramana culture and the 
Ajeevika sect, both of which were earlier than Buddhism 
and Jainism. Moreover, though negative in form ahimsa has. 
a positive result, namely, it ensures security to all. So, 
ahimsa is operative all the time wherever and whenever 
there are two or more living beings, not necessarily 
human beings. Neither love nor even nonviolence, which is 
but a new-comer, can claim the rich connotation which ahimsa 
signifies and has developed by actual practice for ages. 


Why Gandhi Did not Assume Power? 
"That is not my Role" —Gandhi 


On a certain occasion when Gandhi was in Delhi in 1947, I 
asked him a crucial question. He was with wokers in what was 
called the Kingsway Camp. It was the headquarters of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. Some 40 of us, including Acharya J.B. 
Kripalani, Pyarelal and some other senior constructive workers 
were there to meet him. 

I said to Gandhi that revolution-makers such as Lenin and 
others, when they succeeded, took power in their own hands. 
They saw to it that the objects of the revolution were fully 
fulfilled. One would wish you to do the same. 
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Gandhi did not require a single moment to reply to me. He 
said in Hindi, "Fir mein khatam ho jaunga". It means, I 
shall then be finished! Then we spoke of other things and 
dispersed. | 

I asked Pyarelal later as to what Gandhi had meant. He 
simply said that Gandhi believed that that was not the role 
he had been born:to play! 

His was the role of a 'Moral Genius', the Apostle of Peace 
and the Inventor of Satyagraha, the warrior who could fight 
against sword force with soul force and with truth and — 
nonviolence alone as sword and shield. 


"They will Fight like Yadavas!"—Gandhi 
But after the Departure of Krishna! —Diwakar 


The next occasion that I met Gandhi was on January 24,1948. 
D.G. Tendulkar, a close friend of mine, was busy writing his 
eight-volume biography of Gandhi called Mahatma. He had 
found some difficulties in the matter of names and dates of 
people associated with Gandhi in South Africa. He asked me 
if he could consult Bapu. 

Gandhi was then living in one of the rooms in Birla House in 
New Delhi. Through Pyarelal I fixed up an appointment with 
Bapu stating the purpose. I was asked to call on Gandhi on the 
morning of January 24. 

The words Gandhi was uttering as he emerged seemed to be 
significant; I could hear him saying, "They will fight like 
Yadavas". I said to Tendulkar in a low voice, as if in response, 
"It was after the departure of Krishna"! 

Gandhi was not in a mood to continue the dialogue he was 
having with Pyarelal before he came out to meet us. Tendulkar 
had his doubts and difficulties removed after referring them to 
Bapu. And we went away satisfied. 

After a day or two, I took an opportunity to ask Pyarelal in 
what context Bapu had made the comment on Yadavas. He 
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said it was in connection with the quarrels among Congress 
leaders. 


Constitution of the Indian Union 
and Gandhi 


I had refrained from entering the Bombay Legislature in 1937 
which came to be in existence as per the Government of India 
Act of 1935. Friends had been pressing me to stand for the 
election. There were two reasons which came in my way. Like 
Gandhi, I thought swaraj would not come that way. The other | 
reason was that I was disgusted with the scramble for seats in 
the legislature and the caste and communal rivalries. 

In 1946, however, when the Sardar asked me to be a member 
of the Constituent Assembly of India, I demurred. But he 
persuaded me by saying that the Constituent Assembly was not 
a legislating body. It has been set up for framing a Constitution 
for free India. Nor was there any scramble. So, I agreed to be 
there from December 1946. 

Since I was in touch with Gandhi in connection with the 
amendment of the Congress Constitution, I once asked him why 
he was not taking interest in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly. He smiled and said, "It seems to be in safe hands. I 
may take interest only if asked to do so". 


Amendment of the Congress Constitution 
Gandhi's Views 


I was released in 1945 after serving one year's imprisonment for 
absconding. I joined the mainstream of the Congress activities 
almost immediately. 

The Working Committee of the Congress had been thinking 
of amending its Constitution on account of the changed 
circumstances and impending transfer of power in 1947 to the 
Indians. A Constitution Amendment Committee had been 
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constituted with Shankarrao Deo and myself as secretaries. 
There were others who were members and included seniors s such 
as Purushottamdas Tandon and S.K. Patil. 

We had a few meetings of the Committee and a draft was 
prepared. Since Deo was busy with other matters, I had to 
attend to all details. It was decided to consult Gandhi about 
the amendments. | 

The President of the Congress, therefore, sent a copy of the 
amendments formally to Gandhi for his observations and 
comments. Of course, it was quite an elaborate document. 

It seemed to me that at that juncture Gandhi was fiercely 
thinking of the whole situation in the country and the 
suggestions he made were of a radical nature. He must have 
been already thinking of a cadre-based organisation dedicated 
to serve the people rather than playing the role of a political 
party. The following two excerpts clearly indicate the trend of 
his thinking. 

Gandhi opined as follows: 
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I had discussions with Gandhi in Delhi in 1946 and 1947 on 
two occasions. He was not particular about a clause here or a 
specific direction there. He was thinking in terms of 
fundamentals as is obvious from the above excerpts. 

Gandhi had thought already of converting the Congress into 
a Lok Sevak Sangh, a body of dedicated workers pledged to 
serve selflessly the people in every possible way. Naturally I 
asked the question as to what attitude the Lok Sevak should 
adopt regarding elections. Gandhi promptly and clearly said, 
"The Lok Sevak himself should not enter the lists but his 
moral and social influence on account of his selfless services 
should be such that no candidate who has not his support 
should be able to win an election". These ideas of his later 
developed into a regular brochure, so to say. 

Pyarelal with whom I was in close touch gave me a fully 
written out and completed copy of the same. On or about 
January 29, 1948 I had planned to discuss it with our 
Committee. But that was not to be! 
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On the fateful evening of January 30, 1948 Gandhiji was 
immortalised as a Martyr to the eternal ideal of Truth. 

On January 31 I released it to the press when Ramachandran 
of Press Trust of India came to me and asked me if there was 
- any significant material to be released to the press! 

It became public property on 1 February reflecting Gandhi's 
total commitment to selfless service of the people, the Janata 
Janardana of Tilak. 

In the last document that Gandhi wrote earlier or on January 
30, 1948, which Pyarelal handed over to the Secretary of the 
Congress Constitution Amendment Committee (that is myself), 
Gandhi had foreseen that there would perhaps be a struggle 
for the acendancy of civil over military power in India's 
progress towards its democratic goal. He also saw. the necessity 
to keep out of the unhealthy competition with political 
parties and communal bodies, if any organisation was to work 
for the service of the people of the country. For these and other 
reasons, he advised the Ali India Congress Committee to 
disband the then existing Congress organisation, and reshape it 
into a Lok Sevak Sangh for which he had laid down the 
outlines of rules. After the attainment of Independence, he saw 
that the Indian National Congress, in its existing shape and 
form, had outlived its use as a propaganda vehicle and 
parliamentary machine. Through its transformation into a Lok 
Sevak Sangh, it was to achieve and attain moral, social and 
economic Independence in terms of its 500,000 villages as 
distinguished from cities and towns. 

Gandhi aimed to give the nation "the training of the 
Spirit", which he had begun in his ashram. The training of the 
Spirit conducted in the ashram included everybody, and not 
merely the children, and it had two inseparable aspects: 
manual labour, work and service, and the observance of several 
Vratas or Vows in daily life. The Gandhian philosophy of 
education is education through work; it is an essential part of 
the Gandhian philosophy that all work is noble, that there is 
no work which is high and no work which is low. As Gandhi 
said, "The Bhangi is as important as the Viceroy". Gandhi 
called himself a Bhangi! Gandhi's philosophy of education 
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had before it the task of changing India, the India of villages 
and he saw that the educational system that prevailed in the 
country, such as it was, did not build up the economic life of the 
villages. 


5. EPILOGUE 


WHAT I HAVE brought together and presented to the reader 
here is but a fragment of Gandhian topical perceptions. Their 
importance lies in the setting and circumstances under which 
Gandhi favoured me with his guidance, which was practical 
and useful. , 

If one were to think in terms of isolating and stating the 
main thrust of his whole life, it would be ‘action’ and not mere 
thought. But ‘action’ with the basic difference and 
qualification that it has to be founded on Truth as arrived at 
by all the faculties a human being is endowed with from time 
to time, epistemologically, if one may put it like that. 

Gandhi has quite correctly described his autobiography as 
being his "Experiments with Truth". In fact, a human being's 
world is set for "action" right from the first breath that he 
draws in and the last one he gives out. Death is rightly called, 
"breathing ones last"! 

Gandhi had deep faith in the teachings of the Gita, though 
he said it was an allegory. Right in the beginning, the Gita 
speaks of Kurukshetra and Dharmakshetra. Kuru in Sanskrit 
means to do, to act. Some famous English writer has said, "Life 
is the infinite conjugation of the verb 'to do'." The Gita also 
mentions Dharmakshetra, that is "field of right or righteous 
action”. Traditionally, we have been saying that this world is 
Karma-bhoomi, the field of action. But if one is to be true to 
oneself, action has to be according to Dharma, the Law of the 
Cosmic Order, or in tune with the Moral Order of the Universe. 
- Gandhi substituted Truth in the place of Dharma so that it 
is more concrete and easy to tally and test and understand. 

All that I have stated above is implied in Gandhi's title of 
his autobiography "My Experiments with Truth". That is how 
truthful action above everything else became the law of life 
for Gandhi. Though earlier he spoke of God as the only reality 
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in the metaphysical sense, and said variously at different 
times, God is law, God is love, God is life, and so on, but he 
asserted in 1929 that Truth is God. The reason he gave was God 
is denied by many, atheists for instance. But even they cannot 
deny Truth of their own finding. 

Seemingly, action according to Truth is a simple proposition. 
But if one begins to think about it, it involves the whole 
"being" and "becoming" of a human being. Action requires the 
will to act. Will requires the whole of the human personality 
to be involved before a decision is arrived at. Thus Gandhi's 
decision to act according to Truth alone, as he saw it from time 
to time, involved his whole personality. But this was not all. 
His approach to Truth had only one gateway, namely ahimsa. 
Thus we arrive at Gandhi, the Mahatma the historical person, 
who lived in our midst and made history by giving shape and 
form to his thought and action as demanded by varied 
situations and christening the whole of it by a new name 
‘Satyagraha’, nonviolent adherence. to Truth even at the cost of 
life. 
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Patriot, philosopher, humanist, 
scholar and staunch Gandhian, 
Ranganath Ramachandra Diwakar 
(b. 1894), who prefers to call 
himself a freedom fighter under the 
unique leadership of Gandhi, is not 
only a public figure with an 
impressive record of service, but one 
who exudes peace and learning. He 
started life as a school teacher, but 
was soon swept into the political 
maelstrom of the nationalist 
struggle. He suffered imprisonment 
by the British for six years. 

After freedom, he was a member 
of the Constituent Assembly, 
Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting (1948-52), and 
Governor of Bihar (1952-57). 

He is an author and a journalist 
of repute. He has to his credit the 
popular books Mahayogi Sri 
Aurobindo, Paramahamsa Sri 
Ramakrishna and Bhagwa 
Buddha. | 
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